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THE PLANTING OF THE ACORNS: 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Upon these bare unshelter’d plains 
The living germs we strew, 
And pray for kindly summer suns, 
And fertilizing dew. 
Receive the acorns, mother Earth, 
And feed them year by year, 
Till proud and high, towards the sky 
Their lordly boughs they rear. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them, 
Rain, fall softly down, 
Earth, enwrap them warmly 
In thy bosom brown. 


Beneath the shadow of their leaves 
The wanton birds shall play, 
And lovers in the summer eve 
Shall sigh their hearts away ; 
Or sit together side by side © 
In solitary nooks, 
To read in one another's eyes 
The lore not learn’d in books. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them, 
Stars, look kindly through, 
Fortune, smile upon them, 
If their love be true. 


And here, in rural holidays, 
The village girls shall sing 
The simple rhymes of olden times, 
While daneing in a ring. 
Old men upon the sward beneath, 
Shall loiter in the sun, 
With pipe and glass and drowsy talk, 
Of all the deeds they've done. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them, 
Sunshine, gild their way, 
Time, lay light thy fingers 
On their heads of grey. 


And when a hundred years have passed, 
The oaks, grown old and hoar, 
Shall build perchance some mighty fleet 
To guard our native shore. 
By trusty hearts in peril’s hour 
Their flag shall be unfurl’d, 
To sound the fame of England's name 
In thunder o’er the world. 
Winds, blow gaily o’er them, 
Calm thy rage, oh sea! 
Bear thy burden proudly 
On to victory. 


SWEET EIGHTEEN. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Sweet eighteen! graceful eighteen ! 
Bring me roses, the birth-day flower ; 
Bathe them in dews where the fairies have been, 
To wreathe a charm for my natal hour: 
Time will show me his magic glass, 
Future life in each varied scene, 
Lights and shadows which come and pass 
Over the heart when it’s turned eighteen ! 





Mother, oh! sing me again to rest, 

Tender and fond as thy bosom of yore ; 
Father, I kneel, to again be blest 

Over my prayers as thou bless’d me before ! 
Nature half grieving, half glad, appears ; 

Tears and smiles on the skies have been ; 
Just as I feel when I call past years, 

And think that I now am—oh, sweet eighteen ! 


Summer hath brought me a bridal dress, 

Lilies all gemm’d with the treasures of morn ; 
Woodbines that twine, with their fondest caress, 
pe Round the old cottage where they were born! 
Thus will I cherish, thus hallow the spot, 

Passing the moments your loves between ; 
For what are the pleasures my home has not? 

Oh, what other years are like sweet eighteen? 


a 
ANECDOTES OF RODNEY’S FLEET. 

One of the greatest Admiral’s of the last century, who appeared to follow in 
the track of his valiant predecessor Hawke, was the late Sir George Rodney. 
Chis intrepid commander, it is well known, had the good fortune to capture 
and destroy the greater part of the French fleet which was destined to attempt 
the capture of Jamaica and other West India islands. 

_In the year 1782, the French, joined by the Spaniards, had already taken St. 
Kitts’ and other of the British possessions in the West Indies, and at this period 
there remained no other islands in possession of the British than Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, Antigua, and St. Lucia. It was a very critical period, and they were 
considered in extreme danger, as the Count de Grasse, (one of the best com- 
manders in the French nay y,) Was cruizing in the Caribbean Sea, while the 
Spaniards were in great strength at Cuba and Hispaniola, the two Powers hav- 
ing no less than sixty ships of the line, together with a powerful army. 

Sir George Rodney having obtained information of the intentions of the ene- 
my, proceeded to Barbadoes, where he arrived on the 19th of February, having 
twelve sail of the line, and formed a junction with the squadron of Sir Samuel 
Hood. His principal object was to prevent the Count de Grasse from forming 
@ junction with the Spaniards: and his comparatively small force being soon 
reinforced by three ships of the line, which were despatched from England, he 
determined to mtercept a French convoy which had sailed from Brest the pre- 
Dt week with naval eames, artillery, aud ammunition intended for Count de 

irasse, who was then lying at Martinico; but failing in his object, and not 
being able to meet the convoy, he put into St. Lucia, having altogether thirty- 

1x ships of the line. . 

Count de Grasse endeavoured to ayoid an engagement, until he could ef- 
fect a junction with the Spanish force. He therefore remained at anchor 
ye the 8th of April, when he sailed from Fort Roval Bay with . large 
ae cautiously kept close under the islands, in the hope of avoiding an 

Admiral Rodney having received intelligence of this movement, lost 
weighing anchor, and under a : , 
same night off Dominica, 


in no time 


The sight of the long-looked-for enemy diffused general joy throughout the | 
British fleet, and was hailed by a hearty cheer. The French Admiral, on the | 
contrary, was not altogether pleased with this sudden and unexpected visit, | 
which he had endeavoured to avoid ; however, as there was no alternative, he 
made the best disposition which his judgment suggested, and formed his line of | 
battle to windward, under a hope that his convoy would thus have an opportu- | 
nity of proceeding to its destination, in spite of British interference. 

Admiral Rodney had hoisted his signal to form the line early in the morn- 
ing ; but the greater part of the British fleet were becalmed under the highlands 


| of Dominica, while the French, who were nearer to Guadaloupe, had the benefit 








press of sail yot sight of the French fleet “ 


of the breeze. However, as soon as the British van could feel the wind, they 
closed with the French ; but their rear and centre were still becalmed. 

Capt. Burnet, in the Royal Oak, had the honour of commencing the attack, 
seconded by Capt. Bayne, in the Alfred, and the Montague ; nothing could ex- | 
ceed the skill and bravery with which these ships continued the attack. The 
whole division was soon in close action, and sustained the honour of their coun- 
try against a superior force for upwards of an hour. 

Sir Samuel Hood, in the Barfleur, displayed prodigies of valour ; at one time 
he had no less than seven vessels opposed to him, and seldom fewer than three ; 
but the British were invincible, and kept up a steady and well-directed fire. At 
length, the wind increased sufficiently to enable some of the leading ships from 
the centre to come up to the aid ofthe van, which had withstood this extremely 
unequal combat ; and were quickly followed by Admiral Rodney, in the For- 
midable, of 90 guns, while the Namur and Duke, of the same rates, followed in 
his wake. The fire of these ships was tremendous, and the enemy soon showed 
proofs of the havoc they had committed. Capt. Bayne, of the Alfred, (one of 
the three ships which commenced the attack,) was mortally wounded, and nobly 
fell while cheering his men to the attack. A few minutes before his death, he 
resigned his sword to his Lieutenant, and exhorted him to fight the ship as long 
as she could float ; a command which the gallant Lieutenant and his brave as- 
sociates most strictly fulfilled ; indeed, nothing could surpass the devotion and 
the enthusiasm with which the crew were animated. The manner in which the 
guns were served, although the crew were severely galled by a destructive fire, 
reflected the greatest honour on the British. The shot from their numerous 
assailants poured like hailstones on their devoted heads, yet not one flinched 
from his duty ; death had no terrors for the Alfred’s crew, and as at inter- 
vals a shot sent its victim to his long home, his place was instantly supplied by 
another. 

The honour of the French flag was signally sustained by the Captain of a 








say you are a bad sailor, nor a coward ; but you must leave off drinking or e'se 
you will kill yourself.” 

‘“‘ Please your honour,” mumbled Joe, as he fidgeted with the rim of 
his hat—‘* Please your honour, if I was to leave off drinking I should 
die, ‘cause a man can’t live without drinking, no more nor he could with- 
out eating.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very well,” said the Captain; “but I mean drinking to 
excess.” 

‘‘Please your honour,” said Joe, “I never drank to no such person—I 
only drinks success to the Navy of Old England and her brave commanders, 
and there’s such a lot of ’em that it takes a good pull to get to the end of 
the list.” 

The Captain bit his lip, and turned away to hide the smile that was mantling 
on his countenance. 

“ But if your honour will only look over it this once, I promise I won’t touch 
another drop. I'll try to do without it: there an’t no knowing what a man 
can dotill he tries. I’ve gone many aday short o’ provision when it’s been 
banyan-day among us, ah thought nothing on it, because I had got nvanured 
to it.” 

‘What is that which I see peeping out of your pocket!” said the Captain, 
as he darted a piercing look at Joe’s jacket. Joe cast his eyes downwards, and 
the startling evidence stared him full in the face. 

‘‘ Please your honour, it’s a bottle.” 

“Ts this the way you intend to keep your promise of sobriety *” ; 

‘Please your honour, I wasn’t agoing to drink it—I was agoing to throw it 
overboard.” 

“‘ Nay, you need not do that—I cannot encourage waste on board my ship. 
But remember, Joseph, you must amend your conduct, or I'll bring you toa 
court-martial, and report you to the Admiralty as an incorrigible drunk- 
ard, unfit to serve in His Majesty’s Navy. You may go now, but have a 
care you do not offend again, or I will keep my word, and you shall smart 
for it.’’ 

Joe made a speedy retreat from the deck, and congratulated himself on the 
escape he had. His messmates, however, did not spare him; and they run 
their rigs upon Joe most unsparingly. ‘The bargemen told him that he was a 
dangerous article to keep on board ; for, if his fiery nose was to come in con- 
tact with the powder-trough, its heat would set it alight, and blow up the ves- 
sel; while another swore, that if he were to put his head in a pail of water, the 
heat of his nose would make it hiss, as if a hot iron had fallen into it. 








seventy-four in the rear of the line, who backed his main-topsail, and steadily 
received the fire of these three ships, and returned them successively, without 
attempting to stir from his station,—a line of conduct which excited the highest 
admiration in the British, who conceived it an honour to combat with sucha 
brave enemy. ‘The fight, which had hitherto been unequal on the part of the 
British, was now rendered more fairly balanced by the coming up of Admiral 
Rodney; well might they call his ship the “ Formidable,” it was indeed so in 
every sense of the word: his guns were served with most murderous effect, 
nothing could withstand the incessant raking fire. 


where he thought he could do sufficieat execution, without hazard to him- | 
self. This distant mode of firing was kept up for nearly two hours: and Rod- | 
ney, who had tried every effort to get to close quarters with De Grasse, was 


obliged to give up all hopes, in consequence of being kept back by the calms | 


under the Island of Dominica. This gave De Grasse an oppertunity of with- 


drawing his fleet, and evading all the efforts of the British Admiral to renew | 


the action; and, spite of all exertions to prevent it, the enemy had gained 
such a distance by the following morning, that the maim body of their fleet was 


nearly out of sight. | 


Rodney and his partisans, however, kept a sharp look-out, and hoping that a 
stiff breeze might yet spring up, was fully prepared to take advantage of it. 
He knew the temper and capabilities of his officers, and was convinced that 
the crews of his fleet were composed of the real bull-dog breed—those who 
eould look death in the face without faltering—those to whom danger was | 
more an illusion than areality. But, as is often the case, many of these men, 
so brave in the hour of battle—so exemplary in their display of courage—were 
wofully deficient in other respects : among these failings were the love of li- 
quor, and the unruly conduct displayed by them whenever a relaxation from 
duty allowed them a turn on shore. Among this class might be noticed 
one Joseph Purcell, who acquired the cognomen of “ The Fire-ball,” from his | 
having a remarkable red carbuncled nose, chiefly occasioned by excessive drink- 
ing. What made matters worse was, that Joe was very apt to be fuddled at 
busy times, and in the midst of an action he was sure to be “ three sheets in | 
the wind,” as the crew jocosely termed it. He had often been severely re- | 

! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


buked by his superiors for this breach of discipline, but he had been spared fur- 
ther punishment in consequence of the determined courage and ability he dis- 
played when the hour of danger arrived, till at last his conduct became so glar- 
ing that, for the sake of example, Joe was obliged to have three dozen by way 
of amonitor. But even this had but a momentary effect ; fora very few days | 
after, Joe was at his old tricks, and having been reported to the Captain, he 
was ordered aft. Joe guessed there was something amiss, but as he had re- 
ceived a severe wound in the recent action, and the Captain being aware that 
he received it in consequence of seizing a shell which had fallen | 
on and thrown it overboard before it exploded, meant to let | 
him off as easy as possible, although he had resolved to address him in ay 
tone of the utmost severity, and lead him to suppose that his conduct would | 
be visited with extreme punishment. At length Joe, according to orders, went | 
aft: he moved slowly on, and his eyes were fixed on the ground : his arm was 
in asling, anda large black patch was placed across his forehead,in consequence 
of a laceration occasioned by a splinter. A pause ensued: at length the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place. The Captain, eyeing Joe from head to foot, in a | 
stentorian voice called out— 

“ Hold up your head, Sir!” 

‘“ Please your honour, I can’t,” replied Joe. 

“Why not ?” inquired the Captain ; 

“ Because,” replied Joe, “I'm ashamed to look your honour in the face; I | 
can face the enemy without blinking, but I can’t meet my Captain’s gaze.” 

There was a dead pause. The Captain and officers looked at each other 
in surprise, not anticipating such a reply from Joe, and a favourable feeling 
began to take possession of them; but Joe’s evil genius intervened, for, as 
he stooped with his chin sunk upon his breast, the neck of a pint-bottle 
most unfortunately peeped out of his jacket pocket. — rhe sight, however, 
instead of exciting the anger of his officers, had a different effect, and they 
had some difficulty in restraining themselves from laughing outright ; for even 
as it was a tittering ran along the ship's side,which Joe mistaking for an expres- 
sion of ridicule in consequence of his awkward situation, raised his head, and, 
glancing a look of contempt towards the crew, ejaculated— 

“ What have you got to laugh at, ye swabs!” But Joe in a moment recol- 
lecting where he was, qualified the expression by adding, ** Beg your honour'’s | 
pardon—forgot I was on the quarter-deck.” 

The transition of Joe’s countenance, and the sudden alteration of man- | 
ner, had a most ludicrous effect, and the Captain was obliged to take a) 
turn or two before he could proceec. At length, making a sudden stop, he | 
met Joe’s eye, and, looking stedfastly in his face, exclaimed, with a tone of se- 
verity— — 

So, sir, you have been at your old tricks again: if you do not alter for the 
better, I shall be obliged to introduce the cat to your acquaintance once more. 


deck, 


You are a drunkard and a disgrace to the Navy: mark you, Joseph, Ido not } 


— ae == itiC 


De Grasse availing himself | 
of the wind, and the well connected state of his fleet, kept a cautious distance, | 


| was obtained, as the result was that it brought on a general engagement 


| the guns became so hot that it was almost unsafe to load them. 


“ Avast with your jibing and jeering,” cried Joe ; “I shan’t do anne °” 
the kind. My Captain has threatened to bring to a court marshional, and re- 
port me tothe Admétraltree as a corrigible drunkard ; but if I a him ano- 
ther chance, I'll te d—d,—that’s all. And yet it’s cursed hard that poor Joe 
Purcel shouldye threatened to be flogged and disgraced because he burnt his 
fingers by throWing a hot shell overboard, and took an extra glass to celebrate 
the event.” 

“Well done, Joe,” said his companions ; “ we thought you’d make a good 
finish of it. But you must go down below,—the Doctor has got summat to 
say to you.” 

Joe descended, but, knocking the bottle against the hatchway, and fearing it 
might get broke and spilt, took another swig, ‘“‘to prevent waste,” as he said 
At this moment the Doctor’s Mate caught a glimpse of him. 

‘* What have you got there !”’ said he. 

** A bottle,” replied Joe. 

‘* Not an empty one, I'll be sworn,” said the Mate. 

“No,” said Joe; ** but it would have been, if you hadn’t come athwart hawse 
| at the moment.” 
| Joe surrendered his bottle, and went to the Doctor to he overhauled. 

Doctor, after examining his state said, 
| * You will do well, provided you leave off drinking, and will soon be able to 
go to yourduty. Iwill give you plenty of medicme, and you shall receive 
every attention, but I must stop your grog, Joe.” 
“Stop my grog!” exclaimed Joe as a look of surprise and horror over- 
| spread his features. ‘Stop my grog, your Honour! No, no,—you can’t 
You may board me with your importation knives, and cram me 


The 


mean it ! 
with gallipots and bolusses, and blister and bleed till you make a skeleton of 
me: but stop my grog, and you send meto Davy Jones in the turning of a 
handspike.” 

But Joe’s rhetoric was lost on the Doctor, who, by three simple words,— 
“stop your grog,”’—did more towards keeping Joe sober than the united rea- 


| soning and threats of the Captain and Officers. 


Admiral Rodney having kept a sharp look-out, observed, towards noon, that 
two of the enemy’s ships which had received some damage dropped to leeward. 
A breeze springing up, the British fleet pushed forward, in order to cut ther 
off. But De Grasse perceiving their intentions, bore down to their rescue, fol- 
lowed by the whole of his fleet, by which means the object of Admiral Rodney 

ec: 
opposing fleets met upon opposite tacks. Sir George Rodney here first tried 
the maneuvre of breaking through the enemy’s line, which has since been prac- 
tised with such signal success by British commanders. Admiral Drake led to 


_ action, and received the fire of the whole enemy’s line, which he returned with 


surprising effect, and gained the highest honour by his gallantry and excellent 
seamanship. Captain Penny, of the Marlborough, (his leading ship,) particu- 
larly distinguished himself. At close quarters, he received the first fire of 
twenty three ships of war, which he most gallantly returned, and was so for- 
tunate as to have only three men killed and sixteen wounded. This was main- 
ly to be attributed to the superiority of the English tactics, and the ineffee- 
tual system of the French in serving their guns. The signal for close quar- 
ters had been thrown out at the first onset, and, it was most rigidly observed 
by the British, who formed their line within a cable’s length. As each British 
ship came up, it ranged along the enemy’s line, close under their lee,—indeed, 
so near, that every shot took effect, and the French ships being crowded with 
troops, the effect of the raking fire was prodigious. Sir George Rodney’s ship, 
the Formidable, with Sir Charles Douglas as his Flag Captain, was @ very 
awkward customer among the hostile fleet, as he fired no less than eighty 
broadsides ; and it may be readily supposed that many others followed his ex- 
ample, as far as opportunity would allow. Many of the seamen declared, that 
About noon, 
Rodney made up his mind to put his grand manceuvre in practice, and, support- 
ed by three other ships, broke through the enemy’s line, near the spot where De 
Grasse commanded in the Ville de Paris, of 112 guns; and, being followed by 
those ships which lay astern, he wore, and cut the French rear off from the rest 
of the line y 
This seemed to paralyze them, and threw them into the utmost confusion 


| The manceuvre was so unexpected, and unprecedented, and was executed! 


in such a masterly style, that it decided the fortune of the | day, although the 
enemy continued to fight with exemplary valour till the setting sun and almost 
sudden darkness put an end to the contest : ‘ , 

To record the signal acts of heroism exhibited by both nations in this gallant 
action would filla volume. Great victories have been achieved more recent!s 
by Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan and Nelson: yet it would be unjust to say that 
they had surpassed Sir G. Rodney, either in judgment, bravery, or decision 
A few instances will suffice. The Centaur, 74, commanded by Captain Ingle- 
field,engaged the Cwsar, 74. At this moment both ships were free from injury, 
and their men were fresh for mischief. A most gallant action took place ; anal, 
although the French Captain had the disadvantage, he still disdained to y!e™. 
Two other British ships came up successively to the attack, but the Proms 





32 


man’s courage was undaunted : his colours were shot away, but with his own 


hand he nailed them to the mast. Fain would the British Captain have made 
him prisoner, and thus preserved a brave man’s life ; but fate ordained it oth- 
erwise,—he fought his ship until her masts, bowsprit, and ensign, were shot 
away, and then refused to strike, till death completed his overthrow. When 
she was taken possession of, she had not a foot of canvass without a shot-hole. 
This ill-fated vessel shortly after blew up, with a Lieutenant and fifty British 
seamen on board. The Glorieux also fought bravely, and did not strike until 
her Captain was severely wounded, the greater part of her crew disabled, and 
the ship rendered a complete wreck. The Canada, Capt. Cornwallis, bore 
away for the Ville de Paris, which had been most severely battered, and at- 
tacked her most resolutely ; but the Count de Grasse seemed determined to 
sink rather than strike: his men were hardly able to work their guns, from the 
aavoc made by the destructive fire of the Canada, which strewed the ports with 
slain. . 

At length Sir S. Hood came up, at sunset, in the Barfleur, and poured in 

such a tremendous fire that sixty men were at once destroyed by it. Stllthe 
Count de Grasse stuck by his favourite ship; he could not bear the thoughts of 
losing her: and he withstood this destructive fire for nearly half an hour long- 
er, until all hope of saving her was over, and then, with a heavy heart, he 
struck his flag, and surrendered to Sir S. Hood, who received his sword with 
the greatest respect, and immediately returned it, at the same moment eXx- 
pressing the highest admiration at his exemplary bravery. The loss of men on 
board the Ville de Paris was most unprecedented, being supposed to be great- 
er m number than the loss experienced by the whole of the British fleet Phir- 
cy-six chests of money, destined for the pay and subsistence of the invaders of 
Jamaica, were found on board of her, but she had been reduced to such a com- 
plete wreck that she never reached England. 
’ An action sustained against an enemy so determined, and so resolutely brave, 
must, as a matter of course, have made some impression on the British force, 
and although not a single ship was lost on our side, yet many brave command- 
ers and officers fell while honourably sustaining the glory of the British flag. 
It has been already stated that Capt. Bayne, of the Alfred, who so nobly se- 
sonded Capt. Burnet when he led the attack inthe Royal Oak, gallantly fell 
in this action. Capt. Blair, of the Anson, also fell on this memorable day. He 
was the same officer who distinguished himself, under Sir Hyde Parker, in 
the North Sea, when he fought his ship, the Dolphin, against the Dutch, and 
covered himself with glory. 

Lord Robert Manners, of the Resolution, 74, was severely wounded, but 
hopes were entertained of his recovery, until he was seized with locked-jaw, 
while on his passage to England, which carried him off. His loss was univer- 
sally lamented both by the Service and the nation. He had not reached the 
prime of life when he died; and had been greatly distinguished in several 
brilliant actions against the enemy. 

After the defeat Sir S. Hood, with his division, pursued the flying enemy, 
and came up with them, and captured two ships of the line and two frigates in 
the Mona Passage. ; 

This decisive victory put an end to all thoughts of invading the West India 
Islands. Sir G. Rodney was received at Jamaica, with every demoustration of 
joy and gratitude, as its saviour. The officers and crews were handsomely en- 
tertained and loaded with presents. The City of London and several of the 
principal towns in England were spontaneously illuminated on the arrival of 
the glorious intelligence. And when Admiral Rodney and his brave associates 
returned to their native shores they were everywhere received with the great- 

st enthusiasm. 

It may be naturally supposed that in such a victory the prize-money would 
be of large amount. Our tars, on receiving their first payment, amounting to 
upwards of eighty pounds per man, had never been accustomed to the posses 
siop of sucha sum, and the most ludicrous scenes took place on shore during 
their leavesof absence. A sailor could not be satisfied with having a hackney- 
coach to drive him about during the day. No; Jack must needs have no less 
than three coaches,—the first for himself, the second for his lady, and the third, 
which brought up the rear, contained a blind fiddler and a keg of rum. One 
»f these mad-caps hired the London stage-coach, intending to take a trip to 
“London with his lady. At this time there were not many public conveyances, 
and Jack having taken the entire coach to himself, it was natural to suppose 
that there would be a deficiency in the number of conveyances for passengers 
on that day. Just as the coach was about to start an officer came up, and re- 
quested the coachman to open the coach-door 

“The coach is full, Sir,” 
smiled 

“ How can that be “You have only é:co passengers.” 

‘True, your honour,” replied the coachman. “It is one of the crew of the 
M——., and he has engaged the entire coach for himself and his party.” 

** Oh, if that’s the case,’ said the Lieutenant, “only let me see him, and 
fll soon settle the business.". Whereon the Lieutenant made no more ado 
but opened the coach-door, and would have entered, but Jack, who had got his 
grog aboard, hailed him,— 

“What ship, hey’ Where the devil are you steering to 
that I’m the Captain of this here craft ' 


said the coachman, as he touched his hat and 


* said the officer 


, 


Don’t you know 


“‘T know it, Jack,”’ said the Lieutenant, “and you must give me a berth 
wboard to London ? 

“T'll be d—d if I do, though,” says Jack 
shall come aboard without I says the word.” 

The coachiman here spoke to Jack, and said, “ It is Licutenant G 
to take aberth in your cabin ” 

“I'll be d—d if he shall, though,” replied Jack. ‘He never axed me into 
the cabin aboard the M——. Howsomever, tell him he may go upon deck if 
he likes; and I hope he'll look after you, and see that you are steady at the 
helm, and don’t sarve us the same as one of you land-lubbers did about three 
vears ago, when he run foul of one of the landinarks, and pitched us all over- 
board.” 

The Lieutenant heard Jack's reply, and taking it all in good part, mounted 
the coach and rolled away to London. 

Soon after Admiral Rodney's return to England he was presented to His Ma- 
jesty, who created him a Peer, with a handsome pension for life; while Sir 
Samuel Hood was created an Irish Peer, and Admiral Drake and Commodore 
Affleck were made Baronets. On Sir G. Rodney paying a visit to Hull the 
horses were taken from his carriage, the town was illuminated, and a grand en- 
tertainment given tocelebrate the splendid victory of their townsman,—a victo- 
vy that laid the foundation for those unerring tactics which have rendered the 
British navy the wonder and envy of the world. 


“This is my ship, and nobody 





wants 


—— 
PROFESSOR JONES’S LECTURES ON THE INFE- 
RIOR ANIMALS. 

Sponges and polypi being the subjects of consideration, the lecturer, in or- 
ier te illustrate his observations, had suspended on the boards a large collec- 
ion of well-executed diagrams, representing the various orders of Fungi, Al- 
cumida, corals, corallines, &c. &c. He was also provided with an extensive 
assortment of zoophytes, in a fine state of preservation, some of which were 
urnished for the occasion by the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution. A few 
onwotes after eight o'clock, the lecturer entered the room, and was greeted 
with loud cheers. He commenced as follows :— 

Ladies and gentlemen,—One of the highest privileges conferred upon huma- 
nity is that which allows mankind to understand and appreciate, in some mea- 
sure, that creation of which he formsa part. Wherever we turn our attention 
in the world around us, we find that every object that can attract our notice 
proclaims infinite power and beneficence. Whether it is the mineral, the vege- 
table, or the animal kingdom that we contemplate, perfection is stamped on all 
objects that meet our view. There is this difference between the efforts of 
human industry and the results of creative power—the works of mankind are 
criticised by comparison, and some are said to be more or less efficacious, o 
perfect in proportion, as they are more or less adapted to the object intended ; 
fut in the works of the Creator there are no degrees of comparison ; every 
thing is perfect, best, and most fully adapted to the object intended ; to add 
ta, or take away from them, would be to diminish the perfection that is stamp- 
ed on creation. It is only to a very small part of creation that the mind of any 
man can be turned satisfactorily ; and, although that which solicits our notice 
yn the present occasion is perhaps the most important, brief, indeed, is the 
survey that we shall be allowed to take. The mineral, vegetable, and animal 
xingdom, offer themselves to our notice; but it is to the animal world I wish 
direct your attention especially. But first, what is an animal? Before en- 

ering on this important investigation, let us investigate and map out the tract 
of territory we have to go over, and endeavour to define, as far as we can, its 
mits and extent. What is an animal? The question is, apparently, simple 
No one with common intellect would be in danger of mistaking animals of the 
most perfect kind for vegetables, or members of the mineral kingdom ; but, un- 
‘fortunately, when we come to investigate the lowest forms of life—those which 
constitute the transition links between one portion of one kingdom and another 
Be wpa poe a —— becomes exceedingly difficult to point out. 
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— oF And the student of nature, who wishes to separate the ani- 
mai from the vegetable kingdom, has scarcely a task of less difficulty assigned 
to him. Linnzus, the founder of the science—that is, of natural science, in 
medern times—thought, by an axiom as gigantic as the mind which gave it 
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birth, for ever to put at rest this important question. The axiom is, no doubt, 
familiar to every one of you—* Stones,” says the philosopher, “ grow , vege- 
tables grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel.” To feel, therefore, is a 





special characteristic of an animal, as defined by that profound philosopher. | 


ut, unfortunately, the slightest glance at the lower forms of animal existence 
will cause considerable doubt as to whether they are able to feel, or whether 
they are deprived of the power of sensation. ‘The sponge, for example, al- 
though admitted into the animal world, does not give the slightest indication 
of being able to perceive by what we generally call feeling. You may tear it, 
press it, burn it, or torture it as you think proper, and it will never shrink un- 
der the inquisition, or confess by the slightest tremor that it is possessed of sen- 
sation of any kind. On the other hand, if you turn attention to the vegetable 
world, you will find that there are members of that division of nature that seem 
decidedly capable of feeling to a considerable cxtent. The flower will turn it- 
self to the sun; the sensitive plant will shrink with the greatest delicacy from 
the slightest contact ; and are we, on that account, to admit them to be mem- 
bers of the animal creation? To move from place to place has been said to be 
the character of an animal; but the very creatures that will occupy our atten- 
tion to-night are, most of them, as fixed and rooted as the rocks to which they are 
attached ; and, from the moment when first they are called into existence, to 
the termination of -heir being, they are absolutely unable to change the locali- 
ty where they first were produced. ‘This mark of an animal, therefore, fails 
us, as the first was found to do. ‘The chemical composition of those creatures 
has been also appealed to in vain. We are told by chemists, that animal sub- 
stances contain in their composition a larger proportion of azote (nitrogen) 
than you find in the vegetable kingdom. But this distinction, bungling as it 
must be acknowledged to be, is found not to be universally maintained. Per- 
hap# the best definition of an animal ever given is this, that the vegetable 
being generally rooted and fixed in the soil absorbs from that soil the materials 
for its support, and those materials circulating through all portions of the ve- 
getable substance are conveyed to every part. In vegetables, therefore, there 
is no necessity for an internal central receptacle, into which nutriment is tobe 
taken, and afterwards conveyed from place to place ; but animals, being ge- 
nerally possessed of the power of moving from one place to another, are pos- 
sessed of a stomach—a reservoir of nourishment in which the materials for 
their support are stored up and digested. I commence, therefore, a survey of 
the animal creation, by confessing that we are ignorant of what an animal 
strictly is; and therefore, conventionally, allowing the botanist his share of the 
organised world, and taking to ourselves those creatures that we suppose to be 
the objects proper for our investigation, we will begin with the humblest forms 
presented by nature, and endeavour to put you in possession of the principal 
facts connected with their organization and habits. What is the lowest animal 
admitted by zoologists to belong to the animal world! ‘The sponge is a crea- 
ture that is looked upon as forming this twilight boundary of creation—the 
connecting link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and the best phy- 
siologists of the present day pause and reflect, before they allow whether it 
belongs to the one or the other. What is the structure of this sponge? what 
are the habits of the creature, that make it at all admissable to the animal se- 
riest The sponge which I hold in my hand—this beautiful, delicate, retieula- 
ted structure—is a frame-work, a support, a skeleton, that gave form to and 
supported the animal, if animal it were, whilst in a state of life. Every one 
of the millions of fibres forming this delicate structure, whilst it was alive,were 
coated over with a thin and almost imperceptible gelatinous film. that might be 
compared to a coating of oil, or to a thin layer of the albumen or white 
of an egg. The frame-work I have presented to you is a hard material, se- 
creted and formed by this living film. 

The film itself, being unable to nourish itself from materials derived from 
without, to extraordinary powers conferred on it, is enabled to secrete this kind 
of skeleton, and other forms, that I will submit to your notice. But what are 
the habits of the living sponge, thus constructed! A_ film of jelly is spread 
over this exquisitely light frame work. If you examine the sponge whilst in its 
native element, and carrying on those functions which it is enabled to perform, 
you will find that, according to our best authorities, a series of phenomena very 
wonderful in themselves are perpetually in progress. ‘The water is perpetually 
gushing in from the all-surroanding baths, through the million of pores placed 
on the exterior of the creature, and as constantly rejected, with some degree 
of force, from the larger apertures, placed in the permanent parts of the sponge 
There is a constant influx and reflux of the surrounding element going on. The 
water presses in through the sinaller pores of the sponge, and gushes out again 
through those larger apertures, visible in the generality of sponges. If asked 
what 1s the cause of this influx and reflux of water, I must answer that the pres- 
ent state of science does not allow a satisfactory answer to the question. It has 
been said, that the substance of the sponge indicates that this is done by a move- 
ment of contraction and dilation; but our best observers now unanimously as- 
sert, that, examined with the best glasses, and efforts of human industry, such 
contractions are not to be detected. We are, therefore, ignorant what is the 
moving power, granting that these gushes are as visible as some writers have 
deseribed them to be. 
sucking in and ejecting the surrounding water, is dubiously admissible to the 
animal kingdom, we find from some phenomena connected with the reprodue- 
tion and multiplication of the species, that it has some claims to be considered 
as admissable to the animal series. If at certain times of the year, principally 
during the autumnal months in our own country, the living sponge be cut in two, 
you will find sprouting from every portion of the gelatinous film that coats its 














skeleton, microscopic gelatinous points that may be compared to gelatinous 
pins’ heads ; these gelatinous points, budding and separating from the general 
substance of the sponge, are, in fact, the young sponges—the offspring to be 
propagated and disseminated throngh the series. As they grow to a sufficient 
size, and become sufficiently perfect, they become more distinct from the com- 
mon mass of jelly which gave them birth ; and, having arrived to maturity,they 
become separated and perfectly distinct from their parent. But here, observe, 
a difficulty of no ordinary kind presents itself; and in this simplest, lowest, and 
humblest form of creation, nothing short of a miracle could get over this diffi- 
culty. I have told you, that the sponge is rooted to the rock: it may hang in 
magnificent festoens from the roofs of marine caverns, it may carpet over the 
bottom of the sea, or shoot out in those magnificent forms of which specimens 
are on the table; but whatever form it may assume, it is incapable of action, 
contraction, or active exertion : the question then is, how are the young sponges 
to be generally diffused through the localities which they are destined to in- 
habit? If the parent sponge cannot assist them, how are they to be distributed ? 
In members of the vegetable kingdom, we are aware, this difficulty is met in a 
great variety of ways. The seeds of many plants are winged by nature for 
this purpose, and, buoyed up in balloons of magnificent structure, are wafted by 
the gales in all directions. But how are the young sponges to be disseminated ! 
The method to be adopted we shall explain more at large as we advance into 
our subject. It is simply and briefly this,—the parent plant is found to be 
covered with millions of microscopic filaments, all invisible to the naked eye, 
and so minute that they almost elude the researches of the optician. Every 
one of these filaments, called cz/i@ in scientific language, because they resemble 
eye-lashes as far as appearance goes, is found to be instinct with life, and ca- 
pable of moving by its own instinctive power. Accordingly, no sooner does the 
young gelatinous sponge, the microscopic mass of jelly like the bud of a plant, 
break off from its parent—no sooner does this little filameut leave—the parental 
bosom, I almost said—the nidus whence it was formed, than, shooting through 
the sea, like a microscopic sky-rocket, it makes its way from the place of its 
birth. Having settled down on some smooth rock adapted for its purpose, with 
a locomotive apparatus conferred for the special purpose alluded to, it disperses 
its films of jelly, extends itself and sucks in nourishment from the water around 
it. As it sucks in nourishment, it begins to form on its gelatinous surface a 
beautiful and delicate skeleton, resembling that of its parent, builds up for 
itself a framework, and spreads its living film in all directions. But the work 
of nature once accomplished, and the dissemination of little filaments having 
been completed, the apparatus given for the purpose is taken away. The 
sponge becomes absolutely motionless, and incapable of action, as soon as the 
powers of locomotion are no longer needed. What I have said is especi- 
ally applicable to the common sponge of commerce,—that sponge with which 
we are all so well acquainted, the skeleton of which is found to be coinposed of 
horney tubes, that ramify in every possible direction, and, inossiculating with 
each other on all sides, make a magnificent and elastic net-work—a net-work 
that, by its resiliency, again opens ae being pressed upon ; and thus possesses 
those mechanic powers that make it useful to mankind. But the generality of 
sponges have a different texture ; and many of them will be found to differ so 
remotely from those I have described, that perhaps they should be admitted to 
the vegetable world {The lecturer then called the attention of the meeting to 
a very beautiful species of sponge, whose reticulations were so exceeding deli- 
cate that he called it a cob-web. He said it was difficult to expect the currents 
alluded to, or the manner of reproduction met with in the ordinary sponge, in 
such a delicate frame-work, and conjectured that it was more nearly allied to 
the vegetable than the animal kingdom.] Instead of the horney net-work (con- 
tinued Mr. Jones) found in the other description of sponge, the frame-work of 
this sponge is made up of a tough, resilient substance, in which you have spi- 
cula, earth, calcareous and siliceous materials disseminated. ‘These materials 
arrange themselves, and assume the same crystalline forms that they are found 
to do in those creatures which legitimately belong to the vegetable kingdom 

Phese crystals, microscopic as they are, are peculiar in their arrangement to the 
species of sponge to which they belong; and, consequently, a few of them 
brought on the point of a needle from the remotest part of the world would en- 
able the zoologist to identify the species to which they originally belonged. 











But an important lesson remains to be derived from the fact, that these siliceous 
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spicula are diffused through the body of the sponge. Perhaps there are ve 
few of us that would ever have suspected flint to have been sponges. There 
seems but little probability of a flint, that seems so nearly allied to the mineral 
world, to be really derived from the animal creation ; but, perhaps, no fact hag 
been more perfectly established by modern discoveries than the strange one | 
have thus enounced. Under what circumstances are flints to be found ? They 
are distributed among our chalk cliffs in regular rows ; and the question is how 
did they ever become mixed up with this chalk, and arranged in those regular 
series in which they are found? You might consult the geologist in vain for 
an answer to this inquiry. Unless you have recourse to zoology on this subject, 
you will not have a proper explanation of the fact. The sponges have origi- 
nally grown at the bottom of the then existing sea; and calcareous matter, 
being deposited, as it always has been, in amazing quantities, accumulated per- 
petually around them. One generation of sponges perished and passed away, 
and the chalky material overwhelming the sponge, pile after pile adually 
accumulated. But whilst the sponge, which thus brought on the chalk, had 
been for the lapse of ages hidden from human research, the waters, percolating 
the chalk, and loaded with siliceous and calcareous particles, have been passin 
through to the sponge. Those spicula contained in the sponge have been the 
nuelei, around which the siliceous matter deposited itself, and by which the 
whole sponge has been filled up until it has been changed into the solid flint 
which we now witness. Think not that these surmises are not based on a solid 
foundation—nothing is more common in flinty districts, than to find broken 
flints containing within them, the unsilicified sponge. And more than this, 
when we come to speak of the infusorial animalcula that passed through those 
sponges, with the water that percolated them, we shall find that these animal- 
cula are still existing in the flints, so that the most sceptical cannot deny that 
this question of philosophy is finally and distinctly settled. —( Applause.) 

But we must pass from sponges, and investigate forms of creation that ap- 
proximate more nearly to what may be distinctly recognised as animals. What 
do I present to your notice here? [pointing toa be: ‘ful specimen of fungus.] 
Is ita sponge! I would say, “ decidedly not.” But its mode of growth has 
been the same as that of the sponge; and its structure, although stony, is os 
nearly allied to the structure of some of the sponges, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the two from cach other. The fungus, this beautiful mass of stone, the 
surface of which is arranged in plates almost of microscopic delicacy, whilst in 
a living state was covered over with a thin film resembling that which covered 
the surface of the sponge. The fungus, resting at the bottom of the sea, and 
coated with this film, was able to nourish itself ; for the film absorbed from the 
surrounding water, materials that were converted into the substance of the ani- 
mal. But still it had no stomach—no internal receptacle into which the food 
might be admitted and digested. ‘The general surface alone absorbed the ma- 
terials for nutriment, and secretes the magnificent skeleton which I here pre- 
sent to you. But even here we tind nature showing, that, humble and appa- 
rently useless as these creatures are, even when examined through a glass, she 
has not left them entirely without assistance. These fungi lie upon the sur- 
face of the sand with the living surface uppermost, absorbing nutriment, and 
the inanimate portion below. Now what is to prevent some passing wave from 
taking up a fungus, hurling it toa distance, and inverting it, so that the living 
surface may be below, and the dead, rocky portion above, lying in the shallow 
sea of tropical climates, exposed to tempestuous waves, and the influence of 
storms? Could any thing be more likely than for an accident of this kind to 
take place! and by what mechanism is the catastrophe to be avoided? By 
the simplest, most beautiful, and most efficacious mechanism. The film which 
coats the surface of the fungus has also the power of blowing itself up in diffe- 
rent parts with bubbles of air. ‘These air bubbles stud the upper surface, and 
are deticient in the lower. Whilst these are so disposed, let the wave take up 
the creature, and wash it as it may, the most buoyant side still remains upper- 
most; and when it settles on the sand, the living film is protected from that de- 
struction which otherwise would await it.—[Applause. ] 

Before [ arrive at that which would come within the zoologist’s definition of 
an animal, there is another form of life to which I would call your attention 
{The lecturer then referred to a very effective drawing of the Meandrina or 
Brainstone, the surface of whichwas marked with the most beautiful and regu- 
lar sinuosities, and explained how the whole of its elaborate workmanship, lay- 
er after layer, was produced by the cretaceous and calcareous particles taken 
in by the crust or film that coated the entire mass. ] 

I will now conduct you (said the lecturer) to an animal that confessedly, as 
such, is the simplest member of the ammal creation, equa!ly eomposed of jel- 
ly, and equally devoid of limbs, as we call them. It is the simplest in organi- 
zation of all animals, but gifted with powers and attributes that will tell us 
what that mysterious principle called life may accomplish, although we are in 
absolute ignorance of what it may happen to be. In almost every glass of wa- 
ter that you take from your stagnant ditches and pools, and among the duck- 
weed and green materials that float upon their surface, you will find animals 
such as those we are about to describe—animals which, when examined by the 
naked eye, resembles almost exactly a quarter of an inch of green sewing silk, 
slightly untwisted at one end. ‘These animals are called Hydre virides. Ex- 
amining these creatures by a microscope, you will perceive that every one of 
them is hollowed out so as to form a gelatinous bag of indescribable delicacy, 
and almost imperceptible from its very minuteness. At the side of this bag, 
there is a little sucker like that on the tail of a leech, whereby the animal can 
take hold of a smooth surface. The mouth of the bag is surrounded by a 
number of thin filaments, spread out in different directions, whilst the hydra is 
in search of prey. Such is the external form. What is the internal structure 2 
Take amicroscope, and examine it as correctly as you think proper, and you 
will find, that its internal construction is composed of granules of gelatinous 
consistency floating about in asemi-fluid substance. If you ask the physiolo- 
gist what is necessary, in order to enable the creature to move, see, or feel? he 
has his answer at his tinger’s ends. He will tell you, that, before an animal 
can move, he must have muscles to move with; that, before an animal can feel, 
he must have a brain and nerves adapted to sensation ; that, before an animal 
can see, he must have an organization fitted to receive the rays of light ; so 
says the physiologist. But here, as if to prove that nature and human physio- 
logy were not in all things strictly allied to each other, we have a creature gift- 
ed with powers of motion, and not a muscular fibre detected in its composition ; 
an animal most exquisitely sensitive, as far as feeling is concerned, and no- 
thing like a brain or eye has as yet been discovered in it ; nay, more, it is a ty- 
rannical animal, let loose on its co-inhabitants of the water; and the question 
is, how can such an animal exercise its tyranny on the animals on which it 
lives? Canthe hydra see? Put it intoa glass of water—and this is an ex- 
periment you may perform for yourself—and turn the water towards the light, 
and you will tind that the hydra will undertake long marches, to come from the 
obscured to the illuminated side, showing that it perceives the influence of light. 














You may call it seeing, if you think proper; but the animal has no eye. “ Per- 


| haps,” as an Italian writer observes, “it is rather by feeling the presence of 


light, that this creature understands the existence of the element.” But I 
have said, that the hydra will undertake marches to the place under the influ- 
ence of light. Marches! How isa creature like this to move! A mere mass 
of jelly, such as Ihave described, to be able to march from any distance to a 
given locality, and that without muscles, legs, or limbs of any kind! The no- 
tion would seem to be absurd ; but it is not so: there are more methods of Ic- 
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comotion given to the hydra than more highly favoured beings are sometimes 
permitted to enjoy. Does it wish to pass from one side of the glass to ano- 
ther! It fixes the sucker to its tail, and then fixing its head in the same man- 


| ner, it progresses as a leech would do, by alternately fixing the two extremi- 


ties. But this mode of progression is slow, and it would take the hydra seve- 
ral hours to accomplish the march of a few inches. If a more speedy locomo- 
tion is required, nature has bestowed it: and the hydra constructs a boat for it- 
sclf, and rows itself about from place to place with facility. And how does the 
hydra make a boat? Simply enough. The sucker placed at the extremity of 
its tail, it protrudes to a little distance above the surface of the water; and, 
hollowing it into a cup shape, it makes it sufliciently buoyant to support the 
weight of the creature ; and, employing its tentacles for bars, it proceeds in 
any direction it thinks proper. But I have said it is a tyrant and destroys li- 
ving victims. How is it to accomplish their seizure! If it destroys living 
victims at all they must be the feeblest and the humblest animals that can pos- 
sibly be conceived. We might imagine such a creature as this swallowing 
molecules of vegetable matter, and converting them into nourishment ; but to 
attack and devour living prey would seem to be absolutely out of the question. 
Watch the hydra, while confined in a jar of its native water, and see if it is fee- 
ble, helpless, and incapable of destroying active animals. The creatures the 
hydra lives upon are amongst the most active of its co-inhabitants of the water 
—the entomastica : the little shrimps, of microscopic size, leaping about im 
stagnant pools, form part of its diet. The larva of insects are seized and de- 
voured, and even the little fishes, sometimes (active and strong as they must be,) 
are overmastered and destroyed by this humblest form of animal existence. 
And how does it accomplish this? How does the hydra, itself so slow movin 

and apparently helpless, seize and kill a fish, or the larve of an insect ? Watch 
the hydra, and you will soon find that there are powers at work in nature that 
man, with all his intelligence, understands little about. The creature fixes it- 
self by the sucker at its tail, and spreads its filaments around on all sides, pa- 
tiently waiting the approach of some victims. Thousands are about—(the 


drops of water, as we shall soon see, are more densely populated than is gene- 
rally believed)—and some of the thousands will inevitably impinge on the al- 
most imperceptible threads or fishing lines the hydra is spreading for them. 
An active creature of superior size to the hydra is rapidly dashing by, ard 
it comes in contact with one of those delicate threads thus spread for it; and 
no sooner does it touch it, than, as if struck by the wand of an enchanter, it is 
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within another animal; but, while you are examining It with the rgrt 
scope, it becomes gradually indistinct ; the observer rubs his oes = his 
glasses, and thinks the indistinctness is attributable to them : but J 7 meee 
of digestion has begun; and, when all the softer parts are — we: e 
harder and indigestible portions are cast out of the bag that receive a. () ne 
lecturer then proceeded to explain the mode in which those creatures reproduc- 
ed themselves, and showed also that the animal might be multiplied by dividing 
it, each part becoming a perfect living hydra. Wherever the animal was 
wounded, a young hydra would sprout forth, so that several generations have 
been thus mechanically constructed by physiologists. ] 
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A SECOND CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
ABAZA.—[ Concluded. ] 

The exertions ofthe young monarch, aided by his ministers and his mother, 
the Sultana-Walidah Kiosem, a princess of extraordinary address and talents, 
succeeded in restoring some degree of order to the shattered fabric of the go- 
vernment ; but it was not till the spring of 1624 that the Porte found itself in 
a condition to take active measures for the reduction of Abaza, who, during all 
the preceding year, had reigned almost supreme over Kramania and the in- 
land districts of Anatolia, appointing his own officers to the government of the 
sandjacks, and continuing with unrelenting vigour his proscription of the janis- 
saries, of whom (in a letter of defiance which he addressed to their aga, on 
hearmg the preparations against him at Constantinople) he declared his inten- 
tion to immolate, even to the number of 70,000, as a satisfaction to the shade 
of the slaughtered Osman, with their families and dependents—‘ even as 
70,000 Israelites were slain by Nebuchadnezzar, (?) in revenge for their shed- 
ding the innocent blood of a prophet.’ But though brave in battle as a pala- 
din of romance, the insurgent chief still retained much of the simplicity of his 
native mountains, and suffered himself to be implicitly guided by the counsels 
of Tayyar, governor of Siwas, who, though apparently one of his warmest par- 
tisans, was infact an emissary of the Divan. By the assassination, ata feast, 
of Kalaoon-Yusef Pasha, one of his ables adherents, whom the suggestions 
of this perfidious chief had induced him to suspect of treason to the cause, 
Abaza lost many of his followers. Anda still more imminent danger arose 
from the mutual jealousies of the spahis and the seghbans in his camp, which 
wore than once broke out into an open rupture ; till ata grand field-day, held 
for the exercise of the jereed near Karowa, the mortification of the seghbans at 
the superiority shown by the spahis, brought on an appeal to arms. By the per- 
sonal energy of Abaza, the tumult was, however, quelled ; and to reconcile 
these important sections of his force, he exacted from their leaders an oath of 
futureconcord. ‘The reference of the form of the compact to the ancient cus- 
toms of the East, deserves commemoration ;—a circle of wood was raised in 
the midst of the camp, with a Koran and a sabre suspended between the 
bread and salt ; the chiefsof the two parts approaching on opposite sides,swore 
on the Koran to maintain perpetual amity ; while the engagement was ratified 
by an invocation, that,to the violator of the oath, the symbols of hospitality 
might be turned into poison, and his life be cut short by the edge of the sabre ; 
and to conclude the ceremony, the spahis, to satisfy by self-humiliation the 
offended pride of the seghbans, bent their heads, and passed under the circle 
of wood. 

The grand vizir Mohammed (surnamed Cherkess, or the Circassian) had by 
this time set out from Constantinople, at the head of all the troops which 
could be spared ; and Abaza, in opposition to the advice of most of his heu- 
tenants, determined to give him battle. The engagement took place in Au- 
gust, 1624, on the great plains near Kaisariyeh, and was fiercely contested on 
both sides ; the janissarics gave way before the furious onset of the rebels, but 
were tallied by the voice and example of their aga, Khosroo; the desertion of 
‘Tayyar and Morteza from the other side, was followed by the flight of the 
Turkmans, whose chiefs had been previously gained over by the offers of the 
vizir, and the defection of these powerful auxiliaries spread panic and confu- 
sion through the ranks of the insurgents. Their leader strove to animate and 
sustain them; but as he mounteda fresh horse for the purpose of leading a 
tinal charge, the sight of the one from which he had dismounted, escaped from 
the hands of the equerry, and flying riderless through the field completed their 
dismay, and the rout became general and irretrievable. Abaza fled from the 
field with his cavalry and the military chest straight to Erzroom, leaving the 
infantry, which consisted principally of seghbans, to the mercy of the victors, 
who exacted from them unsparing vengeance for the massacres in which they 
bad been the actors. All the wounded and prisoners were decapitated by the 
Janissaries, and their heads, the usual hideous trophies of an Oriental victory, 
piled in heaps before the tent of Cherkess Mohammed, who illuminated his 
camp and the town of Kaisariyeh, and celebrated with salvos of artillery, and 
all the pomp of military rejoicing, the blow which had fallen on the hitherto 
mvineible Abaza 
But Abaza, though defeated in the field, was still far from being overpower- 

his partisans throughout Anatolia adhered to him with desperate fidelity, 
as the only leader by whom they could hope to see the overbearing predomi- 
nance of the janissaries reduced ; his fortress of Erzroom also was well forti- 
fie d and provisioned for a siege ; his family had, however, fallen into the hands 
of the vizir after the battle of Kaisariyeh ; and he offered terms of accommo- 
dation, which were readily accepted from the fear that, if driven to bay, he 
might deliver Erzroom to the Persians, whose progress demanded the undivi- 
ded attention of the Ottoman commanders. 
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On the simple stipulation that he 
giance to the Porte, and admit into Erzroom ten compa- 
Janissaries as part of the garrison, Abaza received a firman confirming 
n in his pashalik, and granting a full amnesty to himself and his followers for 
he events of the civil war ;—conditions so favourable as to excite the murmurs 
oi the janissaries, who thirsted for the downfal of their mortal enemy, and 
loudly accused Cherkess Mohammed of being secretly inclined to his interests ; 
but the exigency of the times left no alternative, and, for the first time, the 
Purkish empire saw an example of successful and pardoned rebellion. 

Che sword was sheathed for the time and the majesty of the Commander 
the Faithful was vindicated by the apparent submission of his refractory 
vassal; but the favourable terms granted to Abaza, and the partial restitution 
at the same time of the privileges of the seghbans, kept alive the spirits of the 
party opposed to the janissaries ; and both sides looked forward to 
1ewal of the struggle 
these military factions. Abaza was universally regarded as the head of the 
pular party, and his active emissaries s 
while the 
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traversed the empire in all Fae 8 : 
ie young Sultan himself, though as yet too much in the power of the 
Jinissariés to give open expression to his sentiments, was currently believed to 
cherish in secret a deep and deadly longing for vengeance i 
cious troops who had, by the dethrone ment i 


degraded the sanctity of the imperial line, t 
the 


against the auda- 
and murder of his brother not only 
1 ut revealed to themselves and to 
se pies the existence of a power independent of and superior to both the so- 
vereign and the nation. For more than two years. however, after the con- 
vention with Abaza, the peace of the empire remained undisturbed, at least by 
overt civil war; the generals of the Porte, occupied in fruitless efforts to re- 
cover Bagdad from the Persians, cautiously abstained from provoking a revolt 
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But at the end of the 
Year 1626, (a year memorable in Constantinople for the 


» triple scourge of fa- 
best » Plague, and sedition,) the janissary tumults broke out with fresh violence 
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7 1m the capital and the camp. Sultan Mourad, menaced with the fate of 
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y saved himself and the Sultana-Walidah by delivering to the 
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Y of the troops the _Kaimakam-Gourdji-Mohammed Pasha, an ancient and 


very part. | faithful servant of the state; and the grand vizir Hafez, after being compelled 
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ders, was disobeyed or evaded. He still, however, continued to profess him- 
self the devoted slave of the Sultan ; and the government, conscious of its own 
weakness, endeavoured to confirm his wavering fidelity by depriving Hafez of 
the great seal, and conferring it, for the second time, on Khalil, who still main- 
tained friendly communications with his quondam protégé. 


The Persians had opened the campaign of 1627 by the siege of Akhiska— 
an important fortress in the vicinity of Erzroom: and Dishleng-Hussein Pa- 
sha, the Anadoli-Valessy, or viceroy of Anatolia, was detached by Khalil to its 
relief, at the head of 5000 of the elite of the janissaries, and a powerful force 
of provincial troops, commanded by four pashas of three tails, with their de- 
pendent pashas and beys. With this corps d’armée the pasha of Erzroom was 
summoned to co-operate ; but Abaza, who had received information that the 
grand vizir held private orders to send his head to Constantinople at the end of 
the campaign, and who had been still further put on his guard by the recent 
execution of the governor of Adana, one of his most devoted adherents, eva- 
sively replied, that “the mutual distrust which prevailed between the segbans 
and the janissaries precluded all hope of their acting in concert with effect ; 
but that, if the latter were recalled to the main army in Diarbekir, he would 
himself assume the command-in-chief of the timariot contingents, and march 
at their head upon Akhiska.” ‘This inselent proposition was answered by a 
peremptory mandate from the vizir for his instant appearance in camp; and the 
Anadoli-Valessy, whose haughty impetuosity could ill brook opposition to his 
authority, fiercely exclaimed in the presence of the courier who brought the 
dispatch, “* Who is this Abaza, a slave bought by Janpoulad for seventy pias- 
tres, that he dares to defer his obedience to the lieutenants of the Padishah ! 
Go; and announce to your master, that the fate of former rebels will speedily 
be renewed in his own, if he hesitate to march wherever the service of the Sultan 
requires his presence !” ‘These indications could leave no doubt in the mind of 
Abaza of the destruction which was prepared for him ; but he still retained the 
semblance of submission, and, marching at the head of a large body of 
troops entirely devoted to him, established his camp at a short distance from 
Erzroom, but apart from that of Dishleng-Hussein, while the gates and bazars 
of the town were thrown open by his order to the odas of the janissaries quar- 
tered near the walls. 


The vigilance of the Anadoli-Valessy was lulled by the apparent want of se- 
curity shown by his intended victim, and he only awaited a favourable opportu- 
nity to possess himself of the person of Abaza: when, in the middle of a dark 
and stormy night, the sentinels of his camp were hailed by a horseman in the 
Koordish garb,who demanded instant admission to the tent of the seraskier. The 
attendants hesitated to disturbed the slumbers of their master; but the intru- 
der, throwing off the Koordish cap and cloak which he had assumed in the 
place of his uniform, displayed the features of a well-known janissary officer, 
who had escaped by favour of this disguise from the general slaughter of his 
comrades in the city and its environs. Abaza had decamped under cover of 
the night, and falling with his faithful seghbans on the astonished janissaries, 
had cut them off almost to a man, and was now rapidly returning to surprise the 
camp of the seraskier, before the events of the night became known to him! 
An instant retreat was proclaimed, in the hope of effecting a junction with the 
main army under Khalil; the pasha of Marash, flying precipitately with the ca- 
valry, escaped through the defiles of the mountains: but the march of the 
main body was retarded by the paternal solicitude of the seraskier, whose son 
was at the point of death ; and, while the jaded and dispirited column halted 
at daybreak at the entrance of the passes, the rebel squadrons, flushed with 
previous carnage, poured upon them. An instant panic and rout was follow- 
ed by indiscriminate and unsparing massacre. Dishleng-Hussein himself, in 
the act of mounting his horse, was transfixed by the lance of Abaza’s treasur- 
er, and fell mortally wounded ; and, of all the pashas and superior officers, 
the aga of the janissaries alone escaped, by the fleetness of his horse, from 
death or capture on the fatal field. ‘The triumphant return of the victors to 
Erzroom was celebrated by the execution of all the prisoners, a series of 
whose severed heads and limbs decorated the battlements and ramparts of the 
town: even the captive pashas were not saved by their rank from the gene- 
ral doom ; a single janissary only was left alive, and sent to Constantinople 
to announce to his comrades that the avenger of the blood of Osman was again 





in arms. 

In the mean time the tidings of this fresh explosion had been carried by 
the fugitives to the camp of the grand vizir, and scarcely a week had elapsed 
from the death of the Anadoli-Valessy, when Abaza saw the grand army, 
commanded by his former master, covering the heights opposite the town. 
His refusal to surrender was followed by an instant investment, and the tren- 
ches were regularly opened : but the Ottomans, prepared only for a campaign 
against the Persians in the rugged country of Armenia, were unprovided with 
artillery of the calibre necessary for battering the strong walls of Erzroom, 
which defied the light tield-pieces brought to bear onthem. ‘The furious sal- 
lies of the garrison, frequently directed by Abaza in person, occasioned hea- 
vy loss to the attacking army ; and their hardships were augmented by the 
approach of winter, which set in with unusual severity. The siege was, ne- 
vertheless, persevered in for ten weeks ; till, at the end of November, a fu- 
rious snow storm, which almost overwhelmed the camp, made a speedy retreat 
inevitable ; but the mountain passes between Erzroom and Tokat were chok- 
ed with snow : numbers of the soldiers perished with cold, and many were 
buried beneath the avalanches, which the concussion produced in the air by 
the noise attendant on a marching army, detached from the impending peaks. 
The partisans of Abaza cut off the stragglers in all directions ; and it was not 
till after twenty-five days of incessant suffering, that the shattered army of the 
vizir reached the sheltering walls of 'Tokat. 

The disastrous issue of this campaign was attributed by the divan to the 
infirmities of Khalil; and the last days of that aged and meritorious minister 
were embittered by the loss of office. He died at Scutari in the spring of the 
following year, and was mourned by the people as the most upright and equit- 
able of those vho had held the helm of the state during the distracted period 
in which he lived. His successor, the Bosniaque Khosroo, had, four years 
previously, when aga of the janissaries, turned by his personal intrepidity the 
scale of victory at the battle of Kaisariyeh ; and to him was intrusted the task 
of again humbling the pride of the triumphant rebel, whose agents during the | 
past winter, had penetrated even to Constantinople, where two of them, detect- 
ed in exciting the populace to rise against the janissaries, were put to death 
by torture. ‘The intelligence that Abaza had actually concluded a convention 
with the Shah, and that a Persian force, under Shamsi-Khan, was on his 
march tohis aid, imparted additional activity to the operations of the vizir. 
The mutinous spirit of the troops was repressed by numerous executions, 
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while a battering train was disembarked at Samsoon on the north coast of | 
. ‘ 
Anatolia, and the general rendezvous appointed at Arzinjan. But the enter- | 


prise was facilitated by the inconsiderate rashness of Abaza himself, who, in- 
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Mourad in grand divan. Of the scene which ensued, Evliya was probably an 

eye-witness, and his account is so curious as to deserve some notice. The 

Sultan, assuming a tone of severity, called on him for a defence of his manifold 
acts of insurrection, and the blood which he had shed without warrant or au- 
thority ; “whereupon Abaza kissed the ground thrice, and said, “ My Empe- 
ror, for the sake of the holy prophet, and by the souls of thy illustrious ances- 
tors, I beseech thee to show favour to me, and spare me while I lay before thee 
the grief of my heart.’” In the presence ofthe whole court, and of the janis- 
sary officers who stood ranked on each side of the throne, he proceeded to re- 
capitulate, in a strain of bitter invective, the atrocious offences of which that 
corps had been guilty, attributing to their misconduct alone the distracted and 
enfeebled state of the empire, and painting in vivid colours the indignities 
which had been heaped by this licentious and unbridled soldiery on the sacred 
person of the Sultan Osman, to whose ultimate fate he alluded in terms whick 
‘drew tears from the emperor, and from all present! «It was then,’ contin 
ued he, ‘that a zeal to show that I was worthy of the bread and salt, took pos- 
session of your lala* Abaza, and I resolved to avenge the innocent blood li 
Padisbah.” He related and justified the measures which he had taken for the 

extermination of the Poe and concluded this extraordinary address by 
saying, ‘Whatever! have done has been from pure zeal for the interests of 
the true faith and the Sublime Porte ; and now the sword hangs over my neck, 
and I have come from Erzroom to suffer asa victim, if such be the will of mv 

sultan ;’ so saying he knelt down with his face towards the kiblah (Mekka) 
and began to recite his profession of faith :” but at thist juncture the grand vizir 
Khosroo, and the other great officers of state, interceded, as had been probably 
arranged before-hand, for the life of the penitent. Mourad, appearing to yield 
to their solicitations, ratified the pardon which Khosroo had granted in the camp 
of Erzroom ; and the janissaries, with fruitless rage, raw their indomitable ene- 
my issue from the presence of the Sultan in safety and honour. 

a the stay of Abazain Constantinople, he resorted daily to the At-mei- 
dan or Hippodrome, where his matchless horsemanship and dexterity in the use 
of the bow and the jereed attracted the admiration of the Sultan, who was 
himself equalled by few of his subjects in personal strength or skill in martial 
exercises ; but in a short time (according to the policy then usual with the 
Porte, of conferring on pardoned rebels the government of districts remote from 
the scenes of their former career) he received the pashalik of Bosnia—an ap-- 
pointment fully justified on the principle above referred to, by his utter igno~ 
rance of even the eS position of his new sandjak, if credit is to be 
given to a story related by the imperial ambassador Kiifstesn, who describes 
Abaza as gravely inquiring of him whether Bohemia and Vienna were not two 
fortresses on the confines of Bosnia and Hungary! + Even in this remote pro- 
vince, however, the mutual hatred of the janissaries and the avenger of Osman 
was not stilled; and the severity of the governor towards those quartered on 
the frontier, provoked an attempt to assassinate him while hunting ; but two of 
the assailants fell beneath the scimitar of the valiant pasha, and the third was 
transpierced in his flight by an arrow from his bow ; the traitorous attempt was 
punished by the decimation of the oda to which the culprits belonged, and 
the execution of the chiefs of the family of Lob-oghlu, who were accused of 
connivance in the plot ; and the Sultan applauded the rigid justice of his lieu- 
tenant 

The sway of Abaza in Bosnia continued nearly four years, and an autograph 
letter from his hand, addressed during this period to the imperial government 
on the subject of the frontier regulations, is still preserved in the archives of 
Vienna ; but the complaints of the Venetians, whose territory he had attacked 
in the midst of peace, at length caused his removal ; and after residing for some 
time at Belgrade, and in vain soliciting the important pashalik of Buda, he was 
transferred to Widdin, and invested with the command of the troops assembled, 
in the prospect of a rupture with Poland, in the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Poles,threatened at the same time by the Swedes,the Russians, 
and the disaffected Cossacks, were anxious to avoid incurring the hostility of 
the Porte, and Alexander Trzebinski was directed to proceed to Constantinople 
for the purpose of conciliating the sultan ; but Abaza, eager to acquire glory in 
a new field of action, detained the envoy on the borders of Moldavia, and, 
crossing the Dneister with his troops, effected a junction near Kaminiek with 
the Tartar Khan, and attacked, at the head of this combined force the intrench- 
ed camp of the Grand-Marshal Koniekpolski, (October, 1633.) But the strength 
of the position defied the efforts of the assailants. An attempt to surprise a 
palanka, or fortified post on one of the isles of the river, was equally unsuccess- 
ful ; and though the country was laid waste, far and wide, by the Tartars, and 
a number of Polish prisoners of both sexes sent to Constantinople as the tro- 
phies of a pretended victory, the representations of Trzebinski, (who had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the presence of the Sultan,) at length procured a ratification 
of the previously existing treaty ; and Abaza, recalled from his post in satis- 
faction of his precipitate commencement of war, was retained at Constantino- 
ple near the person of the Emperor. 

Mourad had now attained the full maturity of manhood ; and the sanguinary 
determination of his character, to which fear and mercy were alike strangers, 
developed itself in acts which inspired with terror even the lawless troops 
whose arbitrary caprice had reigned uncontrolled and irresistible since his ac- 
cession. The year 1632 had been signalized by a tumult of more than ordi- 
nary violence. The refusal of the Sultan to pronounce the death of Hafez- 
Pasha endangered his throne ; and the noble self-devotion of the aged gene- 
ral, who voluntarily gave himself up to his murderers, only partially appeased 
the fury of the revolters, who dragged from the palace and publicly gibbeted 
three of the favourite associates of Mourad ; and, pressing into the inner court 
of the seraglio, refused to retire till they had been satisfied by ocular proof that 
the four brothers of the Sultan were still in existence, if the deposition or death 
of the present occupant should create a vacancy in the succession ! But scarce- 
ly had the janissaries returned to their barracks, when they were astounded by 
the intelligence that the grand vizir, Rajeb, the secret instigator of the late 
commotions, had, on repairing to the palace, been instantly beheaded in the 
presence of the Sultan; and this act of vigour was speedily followed by the 
seizure and punishment of numerous ringleaders of the mutineers, who thus 
felt the first outbreak of that ferocity which marked with blood all the subse- 
quent years of the reign of Mourad. The execution of the mufti, Akhi-Za- 
dah, on New-Year’s Day, 1634, gave a fresh proof of the terrible inflexibility of 
the Sultan, as the life of that sacred functionary had hitherto been held invie- 
late ; and the consternation of the janissaries was augmented by the arrival, 
on the same day, of their deadly foe, Abaza, who was invested with the new 
title of seghban bashi, or general of the seghbans, and became a distinguished 
favourite of the sovereign. Attended by his new confidant, and surrounded by 
an armed guard, Mourad traversed the streets of his capital by night, and in 
disguise : the smallest infraction of the police regulations, the use of tobacco, 
or of wine, or even of coffee, t was sufficicnt to consign the culprit to instant 
death ; and the dead bodies of janissaries and spahis, who had taken a share 
in the late disturbances, found daily in the outskirts of the city, or floating im 
the Bosphorus, verified the Oriental adage, that “the blade of the Sultan’s 
sabre grows till it overtakes the offender, even on the further side of the moun- 
tain of Kaf.” A tumult which was]preceded by the well-known sign of janis~ 
sary discontent, the refusal of their soup, was announced to the Sultan ; but 
Abaza, with his usual fearlessness, interrupted the dismayed messenger by un- 
dertaking to quell the rising storm by his personal authority. Attended by his 


stead of concentrating his forces for resistance, continued to press the siege of | guards, he rode into the midst of the crowd assembled at the At-meidan, and 
the fortress of Hassan-Kalaat, the governor of which, aware that Abaza was | demanded of the malcontents, ‘‘ Wherefore do ye thus reject the bounty of 


ignorant of the close vicinity of the Ottoman army, contrived to convey to 
the vizir intelligence of his unguarded state. Khosroo instantly quitted the | 
camp with the cavalry and light troops, and accomplishing in forty-eight hours 
a march which usually consumed five days,appeard before Erzroom (September, 


your Padishah, O sons of Hadji-Bektash !” The fiercest of the janissaries. 
quailed before the aspect of the Circassian, who, after devastating half Anato- 


| lia, and shedding the blood of so many thousands of their brethren, had stood 


} a vanquished rebel before the presence of the terrible Mourad, and had issued 
1628) before the news of his departure from Arzinjan had reached the garri- from his presence invested with a robe of honour. 


“A suppressed murmur 


son. The siege artillery, the commandant of which had been stimulated to | was heard from their ranks, and they began to eat their soup as if they would 
exertion by the threat of decapitation, arrived there three days later ; and a, have swallowed the dishes—such was the awe his appearance and name ex- 


vigorous cannonade was commence 
heavy guns 

The rapidity of the vizir's movements had anticipated Abaza, who, unable to 
throw himself into the beleaguered city, hovered with his cavalry about the camp 
of the assailants; but the defenders, taken by surprise and destitute of pro- | 
visions, were unable to maintain a protracted resistance ; and on the fourteenth | 
day of the siege the sheikh of Kaisariyeh, (who had continued to be Abaza’s 
most trusted adviser,) issuing from the town, enveloped in a shrowd in token of 





the oulemah and all the inhabitants came out soon after, and besought Khosroo | 
: a f wie 3? D | 
to spare them, saying, ‘ Pardon is the choicest flower of victory. Pardon | 


| was granted accordingly ; and Abaza, whose last hopes of maintaining himself 


‘ut them off from their supy lies ; and, | 
cent discomfiture restrained the Ana- 


| Sultan’s ear, orders were given to bring Abaza before the imperial stirrup ;” 


in the field were destroyed by a victory which the pasha of Kars gained over 
the Persian corps of Shamsi-Khan, made overtures for negociation. The fa-; 
cility with which this was accorded, seems to imply that the vizir acted in pur-' 
suance of secret instructions from the Sultan, who was well disposed to regard 
with lenity transgressions which had the abasement of the janissaries for their 
object. Abaza, on repairing to the Ottoman camp, was received with high 
honours, invested with a robe of honour by the vizir, and suffered to retain his 
family and treasures; while six hundred of the élite of his troops, enrolled 
in the ranks of the army as djebedjis or armourers, were suffered to remain | 
about his person as a guard. 

“ When the news of these brilliant advantages,” says Evliya, “reached the 
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| and the vizir, repairing to Constantinople, presented his formidable captive to 





* The ancient equestrian habits of the Turks are strongly marked by this 
which pervades the whole etiquette of the court ;—‘ To this day the imperial 
are dated from the ‘tent’ or the ‘stirrup’ of the sultan.” 
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| who doubted whether it should be 


d against the walls from seven batteries of | ciced among them !”—Erliya. 


Every day saw the influence of Abaza over the Sultan increase ; and his 
gallant deportment and chivalrous frankness of manner maintained and justi- 
fied his popularity both with the prince and the people. Though he possessed 
no vote in the Divan, every measure of state policy was submitted to his appro- 
bation ; and his supremacy over the modes of dress and equipment, (as far as 
the little-varying customs of the East admit of the power of example,) was 
not less unequivocal: the peculiar fold in which the shawl was wound round 
the cap of his turban, and his method of attaching the scimitar to his sie, 
were copied by the monarch and his whole train, and still bear at Constantine- 
ple the name of their originator. But the sombre and cruel temperament of 
Mourad was incapable of permanent friendship or attachment ; his jealousy, 
once roused, was sated only by the blood of the victim; and the fall and ram 
of Abaza was as precipitate as his rise to imperial favour, a few months pre- 
viously, had been sudden. The details of his disgrace and death are various- 
ly stated by different authors. Evliya asserts that the refusal of the janissa- 
ries to march on the Persian expedition,§ as long as the counsels of their ene- 
my were in the ascendant, compelled the Sultan to yield a reluctant assent to 


* « Lala,” or preceptor, was the customary appellation of the pashas when address 
ing, or addressed by, a youthful soverign. 

+ De Tott relates a somewhat similar conversation between an Anatolian pasha 
and the Venetian envoy at the Pcrte. The pasha inquired whether the Venetian and 
Muscovite territories were not contiguous! “Nearly so,” replied the Venetian 
‘there is only the Ottoman empire between them "’ Since that period the progress of 
the Russians, has, in a great measure, deprived the retort of its point. 

t The legality of the use of coffee was long a disputed point among Moslem divines, 

> classed with intoxicating liquors. A controversia’ 
Sacy’s *‘ Chrestomathie Arabe.” 


tract on this point is published in De " 
! e hes to march to Erzroom,|let him do so with Abas® 


6 “If the Sultan,” saidthey, ‘* wis 


| only.” 
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the death of his unpopular adviser. ; 
Abe, preceded pt a than eight months the display of the imperial stan- 


dards in Asia; and it is possible that Evliya, who had been one of the chosen | 


companions of Mourad in his social hours, may have been willing by this tale, 
to screen from further obloquy the memory of his master. According to the 
narrative followed by Von Hammer, Abaza, alarmed by the change in the de- 
meanour of the Sultan, had already prepared horses at Scutari to facilitate his 
ight into Asia, when he was summoned to the Divan to answer a charge of 
having received 20,000 piastres from the Armenians as the price of his by a 
port in their dispute with the Greeks for the possession of the ¢ hurch 0 o 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Abazaconfessed that he had received 12,000, 


and was immediately ordered into custody in the garden of the seraglio, while | 


the grand vizir was directed to decapitate all the Armenians who presented 
themselves at his levee, as a punishment for their attempt to pervert the course 
>f justice! This sanguinary order was only partially executed; but the in- 
tervention of a day produced no change in the deadly purpose of the Sultan, 
who on the following morning, before daybreak, delivered, with his own hand, 
to the Bostandji-Bashi, a firman for the death of Abaza. The destined victim 
4eard his doom with the same undaunted courage which had characterised every 
action of his life. He calmly performed the prayers and ablutions prescribed 
to Moslems in the hour of their fate, and delivering himself to the Bostand), 
was executed in the kiosk of the place, (August 24, 1634.) His body was 
honoured with a public funeral. The vizirs and officers of state followed the 
bier in procession to the mosque of Sultan Bayerid, where the customary 
prayers were read by the mufti; and the corpse was at length deposited in the 
same vault where reposed the remains of Abaza’s ancient enemy, Mourad 
Kouyoudji, from whose mandate of death he had been saved at the outset of 
his public career by the interposition of Khalil. * Thus,” (says Evliya) ** did 
Abaza finally receive according to his actions. May God have merey on hun. 
In ordinary cases a narrative of personal adventures terminates with the death 
of the subject ; but the career of Abaza, if we may give credit to an anec- 
dote related by Evliya forms an exception even to this generally r ceived rule 
In 1646, (twelve years after his supposed death,) a person arrived by the route 
of Persia at Erzroom, where Evliya was then resident as part of the suite of 
the governor Soliman pasha, and announced himself to his old partisans as the 
leng lost Abaza. According to the account which he gave, Sultan Mourad, 
though compelled (as Evliya’s version of the fate of Abaza, quoted above, 
states him to have been) to yield an apparent acquiescence to the demands of 
the janissaries, had, nevertheless, determined to save his life, and had caused a 
inal to be put to death under his name, while the real Abaza was privately 
enveyed in a galley to Gallipoli, and placed on board an Algerine corsair, of 
which he shortly after obtained the command. In this capacity he cruised for 
seven years against the Christians in the Mediterranean, till on the very day of 
Mourad’s death his vessel was captured by a Danish ship. He now be came a 
slave,and apparently was sent tothe Danish settlements in the East Indies, as it 
is said that, after seven years’ captivity among the Danes, he was transferred 
to the Portuguese, and made his escape, three years alter this exchange, by the 
wreck in the Indian seas of the ship to which he belonged. He now determin- 
ed to return to the scenes of his former life, and after passing from India, by 
Bokhara and Khorassan, into Persia, at last reached Erzroom from Ispahan ; 
and “soon after his arrival,” says Evliya, “ began to find out his old acquaint- 
ices, and was the chief of a party, to whom he related all his remarkable ad- 
ventures,” while Soliman-Pacha assigned him an allowance, and reported the 
case to the Porte. The functionary to whom the execution of Abaza had 
been intrusted, was summoned before the reigning Sultan Ibrahim, and exain- 
ined ; but as he could only depose that he had executed a person who was said 
to be Abaza, but whose features he had not seen from the shroud in which he 
was still enveloped, the affair was involved in mystery ; and at length a capid)i- 
bashi was dispatched to Erzroom, who seized and decapitated tle real or pre- 
tended Abaza, and carricd his head to Constantinople 





Such is the romantic story which Evliya narrates, immediately after his ac- 

int of the supposed ex¢ cution of Abaza under the reign of Mourad. It is 
obvious that the number of vears assigned to the wanderings of the hero, do 
iot correspond with the true time which had elapsed between the presumed 
death of Abaza in 1634, and the appearance of the claimant to his name in 
1646: and Von Hammer, with most other historians, unceremoniously dis- 
misses the latter as an npostor The features, indeed, of the head which was 
sent to the capital,were so disfigured by death,that even the mollah,Mohamm« 
Sandjari, who had been khoja or chaplain 





to Abaza, professed himself unable to 
decide whether or not they were those of his former patron; but there must 
unquestionably have been many in Erzroom, by whom the person of t 


; 


heir juoh- 


im pasha was too well remembered, to admit of an adventurer personating 
bim without detection ; and Evliya himself, though he cautiously abstains from 
giving an opinion on the point, must, from his former intimacy with Mourad, 
have known Abaza well enough to be able to pronounce on his identity. ‘The 
*ntrance of Abaza onthe scene of history is marked by his narrow escape from 
inst him by the relentless Mourad-Kouyoudji; and it 
would certainly be a consistent close to his checkered story, if it could be pro- 





the doom pronounced aga 
ved that on his disappearance from public life, his existence was, in truth, pre- 
served by an isolated exertion of humanity on the part of the most cruel of the 
Osmanli sultans ! 


With the death or disappearance of Abaza, the party of which he had for so 
many years formed the head was speedily dissolved ; the seditious spirit of the 
janissaries had been curbed for the time by the severities exercised towards 
them, and the reduction of their strength in domestic and foreign contests ; and 
Mourad, who had conceived the atrocious design of extirpating the imperial 
line by the execution of all his brothers, threw aside the weapon which he had 
used to ensure the tranquillity of his own sway 


But the closing scene of the career of ; “let well alone.” 


| 
} 


| 
| 


Ill is better than worse, and is always to be “let alone,” 
when it is impossible to remove to better.“ Let ill alone” would have met the 
case ofthe eels to aturn. To be sure they would probably have been fried and 
eaten all the same; but then they would not have entailed on their race for 
ever a proverbial reputation for indiscretion. 

We are not going to repeat the well-known repartee to the adage “The 


|early bird gets the worm,” but we would fain ask, whether it be perfectly re- 


concileable with “ Better last at a feast than first at a fray.” We recommend 
the former proverb to birds, and the latter to worms. Here the feast and fray 
are one and the same thing, like the banquet of the Centaurs and Lapithe, and 
the wisdom of the worm is to keep snug in his hole. 

‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety ;” but let the council be 
held in a kitchen and the proverb is at fault, being flatly contradicted by “* Ma- 
ny cooks spoil the broth.” 

‘ Shutting the stable after the steed is stolen” is a sneer not very consistent 
with “ Better late than never,” and the Scotch adage ‘ Better ane wit bought 
nor twa for for nought.” ; 

“Take care of the pence, let the pounds take care of themselves.’ May 
not this be * penny-wise and pound-foolish,” the error of all cheese-paring, 
pippin-squeezing financiers, from Chancellors of the Exchequer downwards ' 


| One of Poor Richard's best sayings is this—‘ If you would have your busi- 


’ 


ness done, go yourself ; if not, send another.” But beware of extending this 
to law-business, for it is also written— The man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client.” 

* The d—l's luck to you” is a proverbial wish amongst the common people, 
when they bear an ill-will ; yet when the best fortune imaginable befals a maa, 
he is proverbially called a lucky “* d—1.” 

“A wonder lasts but nine days ;” nevertheless the seven wonders of the 
world have lasted that number of centuries, and there is the Annus Mirabilis, 
which must have lasted 365 days at least, and 366 if it was leap year. 

‘Slow and sure” says a profane adage ;—‘ That which thou doest, do quick- 
ly,” says a divine one 

” We are cautioned against having “ too many irons in the fire,” yet we are ad- 
monished to have more than one string to our bow.” 

“Honesty is the best policy ;” notwithstanding which we hear every moment 
of “politic knaves.” ‘The phrase ought surely to be “ impolitic knave,” if 
“honesty be the best policy.” 

Again weare warned against being misled by appearances and outward show : 


i but let us meet a worthy man in a knave’s company, the first observation ils— 


“ Noscitur a socits”—or ** Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you 
what you are.” 

By the bye, did anybody ever know a charitable application made of the 
proverb last quoted! When roguery is found in honest society, or a block- 
head met walking arm-in-arm with a sage, did you ever hear the “ noscitur a 
sociis” applied! Inever did. The adage might prove fatal to a Johnson : 
but is never of the slightest service to a Boswell. <A Pistol, a Thersites, a 
Parolles, or a Bully Back, never gains heroic repute by a casual association 
with a Fluellen, or an Ulysses ; but an Ulysses ora Fluellen would ran no small 
risk of losing all military glory, were he seen at the same mess with any of 
these pinks of cowardice. Is this ‘‘ measure for measure !” 

“* Welcome is the best cheer.” Pray accommodate this to “ Fair words but- 
ter no parsnips !”” I take the latter proverb to be far the sounder of the two ; 
at least I trust it will ever be deepest impressed upon the minds of all Amphi- 
tryons. Welcome is very good in its way, but it is not, nor ever will be,a 
turbot, or a saddle of mutton, or a glass of wine, ave or so much as—butter for 
parsnips ! 

There is just now before me an old colleci 


mot the proverbs of several na- 
tions, and I tind im immediate juxtaposition, 


maxims which seem to pull quite 
different ways, like cross-grained dogs in the same leash. ‘* Harm watch, harm 
catch,” is followed by ‘* Provide for the worst, and the best will provide for it- 
self.” “* Reprove others, but correct yourself,” is succeeded by “ Once a 
knave, and ever a knave ;”’ ** He who will thrive, must rise at five,”’ by “ More 





| 


During his memorable march | 


to Bagdad in 1639, most of the old followers of Abaza, who had been suffered | 


to remain unmolested after the removal of their leader from Asia, were seized 
and delivered to the executioner ; and the same fate was shared by the sheikh 
of Kaisariyeh, (who had been pensioned and permitted to retire to Sievas,) on 
his recommencing at a later period his accustomed denunciations of the janis- 
saries. Under the reign of Mourad, the menof the spoon continued to be curb- 
ed and awed by his ferocity ; but when his weak and detached brother Ibrahim 
(who had narrowly escaped the bowstring by the disobedience of the officers of 
the court, who assured the dying Sultan of his execution) ascended the throne 
they resumed their ancient audacity and predominance : and the design of sup- 
pressing this corps, which had originated with Osman, and which Mourad was 
supposed never to have abandoned, though his death at the age of twenty-eight 
anticipated its accomplishment, passed away: till after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries it was revived and carried into effect by Mahmoud IJ. But at this 





| 


later period the existence of the haughty stipendiaries, who had so long exerci- | 


itl- 
mately connected and interwoven with every institution of the monarchy, that 


its destruction could not be etlected without a total disruption of the bond 


sed an uncontrolled veto over the direction of the empire, had become so 1 


1 


is 


yhich sustained the union of the whole fabric ; and the events which have fol- 


lowed in rapid succession from the era of 1826 have postponed, to an almost | 


hopeless distance of time, the reconstruction of the edifice. The vigorous and 
scarcely-shaken trunk might have survived, under the rule of the sons of Ah- 


} 


haste, worse speed,” and * Stay awhile, that we may make an end the sooner.” 
We read that * Idleness is the mother of mischief,” and directly after meet 
* Anything for a quiet life !”’ 

There ought to be held a general council or congress of the wise men of Tu- 
rope, to revise, harmonize, and codify proverbs. As things are at present, one 
might as well follow a Will-o’-the-wisp, as shape his course by these most flick- 
ering and uncertain lights 

Let us imagine a dialogue between Tom the father and Jack the son, on the 
subject of early-rising. 


oT ] ee | +} P or 
Che early bird gets the worm 


“s ip up, Jack,” cries the sire 
Jack answers—* Look betore you leap, father.” 
Tom replies—* He that would thrive, must rise at five 
The son rejoins— 
** A thousand pounds, and a bottle of hay, 
Will all be one at doom’s day.” 
The father meets hun with—* Better die poor than live poor, my son.” 
* True,” observes sleepy Jack, “ but enough’s as good as a feast.” 
** Use legs and have legs,” cries ‘Tom 
“The d—I’s a busy bishop,”’ answers Jack, “as they say in Scotland.” 
‘+ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
* You forget,” replies the sluggard, ‘* that a rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
* You ought to remember,” rebuts the industrious father, * that procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time. 


ack is ready with another Scotch proverb—* Fools are fain of flitting.” 
‘No advice equal to a father’s,” observes thrifty Thomas, his quiver nearly 
spent 

* There I have you on the hip, again, concludes the son, for they say in 
Spain—* There's a fig at Rome for him who gives another advice before he 


asks for it.” And, having so said, ‘Tom goes to sleep again. 


a 
FOREIGNERS IN LONDON, 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

* * * * Tf you stroll down Regent Street, the Quadrant, and Water- 
loo Place, any fine afternoon, you cannot fail to remark vast numbers of exotics 
in glossy black silk hats, with mustaches and whiskers to match, hard, in- 
expressive coats, flash satin vests, unwhisperables plaited ridiculously dver the 
hips, glazed leather boots, and a profusion of Birmingham jewellery and Bristol 
stones. These gentry smoke very fast, talk very loud, or rather chatter intol- 
erably, and look killing and impudent at the ladies as they pass. 

There is a polished brass knocker at the corner of Grosvenor Square, which 
when we have titivated with a burned cork, as we usually do when passing that 
way, seems the common ancestor of these gentry ; certainly they are great fel- 
lows, and it is difficult to conceive that the town is not their own. Like Sam- 


| son, their strength lies in their hair; flowing locks, well-oiled, brushed, and 


| 
| 


med, the amputation of a peccant limb; but when the gangrene had reached 


the heart, the extinction of the disease inevitably involved the cessation of vi- 
tality throughout the system. 
LT —— 
PROVERB versus PROVERB, OR SAW AND SEE-SAW. 
Although proverbs are sais, I think it will be admitted that they ought not 
to be see-saws, or saws which cut both ways, and (as far as they are rules of 
human life) lay down clashing principles, and lead to conflicting lines of con- 
duct. Although all men are not stuffed with proverbs like Panza the First, 
King of Barataria, most men have a few favourite ones, and are considerably, 
though sometimes unconsciously, influenced by them. Care should therefore 
be taken in framing a code of morality or prudence out of these antique mate- 
rials, that its laws should be rather more distinct and consistent with each oth 
er than the laws of England. Saws that cut both wavs are not wise saws: at 
least some understanding ought to be come to as to which side of the maxim 
the truth is to be found at 
Let us begin our illustrations with ‘“ Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” 
which originated, we suppose with certain foolish eels, who with all their ¢ xpe- 
rience of hot situations, were not so used to the pan as to feel themselves 
comfortable in it, and, in their impetuosity to leave it, sprang into the burning 
coals themselves. Now this was of course an indiscretion in the said eels; not 
that they forgot the proverb ‘“ Let well alone,” for it was anything but well to 
be fried alive as they were, not being consenting parties thereto, as the lawyers 
say: butletus putthe case that these unfortunate fishes had heard, marked, 
‘earned, and inwardly digested a saying which is in men’s mouths every day, 
namely, that « when things are at the worst, they mend ;” might not they, or 
their descendants, fairly justify thereby the fatal leap from the hot pan into the 
hotter hire, and argue that they took it with their eyes open, confidently expect- 
ing that when things were at the hottest they might be expected to cool? 
here is re ason to think that men as well as eels have “ leaped from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire,” on the principle that they must be worse in order to be 
better, for “‘ when things are at their worst they mend.” 
he proverb “ Let well alone ,»’ above incidentally quoted, is itself to some 
degree a source of error, for it seems to lay down that nothing is to be “ let 
olga Ag : This inference is certainly not a logical one, but 
\. sh be drawn on that account. ‘The truth is, that there 
a large class of cases in which “ let ill alone” would be as wise a saw as 


curled, form a fair proportion of their general stock in trade. 


By their fashion 
of wearing their hair, you way get at their politics. 


The Bonapartist is known 
by a short bristly mustache and staring hair; la Jeune France is represented 
by young gentlemen wearing their hair clubbishly, after the fashion of the Jaco- 
bins ; these posteriorly hirsute gentry are republicans to a man ; partizans of 
the existing dynasty wear whiskers a@ /a Louis Philippe, and cut the 
mustache ; the Legitimists may at once be recognised by dressing like gen- 
tiemen. 


| 
} 


In the coffee-houses about this Frenchified neighbourhood, the gentlemen we 
have been introducing to the reader abound in such numbers, as to make it ne- 
nessary to set aside a ‘petty Franee”’ in each, for their particular accommoda- 
tion. Here, under the auspices of a “ Napoleon le Grand” ia plaster of 
Paris, crowned with a wreath of immortelles, they play dominoes, sinoke and 
read the Charivari, L’Ami du Peuple, and Le National ; and may be heard 
any night of the week, especially on Sundays, discussing politics and things in 
general, somewhat in the manner and form following, that is to say :— 
| ‘*Parlons done de la guerre ’—Vill you bring me une demi-tasse cafe, et von 
grande circonference de toast, buttered on de von side and de oder ’__le grosse 

béte, Louis Philippe !—Ah! Bah!—Mon Dieu—Sacre blea—Ha! Ha '!—have 
you never got two pennies to give me for von half penny—a bas les tyrans ! 
dem bad cafe! apropos de bottes,parlons de—vous le trouve rez,) en vous assure, 
la Societe d’Assassins du Roi, hommes pleins d’honneur—shall it rain ye sterday ? 
—I tink it vash—le grosse poire, Louis Phil—Sacre nom de -Too—too, my 
littel deer, vill you not give me von littel kiss'—he! he! he !—Chantons— 
tira la la—tira la la !—Saves-vous, mon ami que la Republic toujours—parbleu 
—que le dindon fareée aux truffes c’est la belle chose.—O Ciel]! L,’Empereur 
n’etait pas mort, nj serait-il jamais—quatre sous pour cette demi-tasse of nasty 
café—c’est épouvantable, tira la la!—Le National aujourd'hui dit, 
Munoz c’est—quel 


j que Madame 
le aille aux tous les diables '—N'importe, I have paid for 
you to-morrow before yesterday—Shikspur, bah! le Grand Corneille était le 
seul homme du monde, qui—tira la la, tira la la !—regardez-vous le diaphan- 
isme de ce morceau de pain—Angleterre c'est, sans doute, vilain pays pour la 
musique et la danss —bring me le change, trois sous, von halfpenny two pennies 
—Vive la Charte '~—Ecoutez, demi-douzaine huitres de Carcale—bon—trois 
plats au choix—tres bon—Vive la Revolution Eternelle '—A bas Louis Phil- 
lipe et les proprietaires de tous les Cafés de quatre sous !—Hi! hi!—J’en suis 
d’accorde—I prescribe to dat”—and so run they on until the hour of shutting 
shop 

Iratians do not muster sufficiently strong here to enable us to depict their 
peculiarities en masse ; nor is there any very striking individuality, still less any 
marked nationality, giving them particular claims upon our notice. The pri- 
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| as serves them for the week ensuing. 
; creatures make out life, paying as they do, extortionate sums for the use of 
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vation of a national character never fails to have a bad effect upon the 


character of the individual ; it is not merely upon the nation that oppression 
marks its brand of ignominy, but upon every man, woman, and child, belongin 
to the nation, which is enslaved. When a people no longer boasts national in- 
terests, their pride takes fire at the expense of their fellow-countrymen of the 
next province—and thus it is with Italy; the Milanese looks with dislike upon 
the Venetian, the Venetian despises the Bolognese, the latter shuns comparison 
with the serfs of the Church. The Calabrian Highlander abhors the cowardly 
ragamuflinry of the two Sicilies, although reluctantly submitting to their do- 
minion. The Florentine, rich in the fertility of his exhaustless soil, and su 
plied abundantly with the necessaries of existence, pities and despises the other 
children of fair Italy. Yet Italy must ever assert her supremacy. Rome, 
once mistress of the world, still asserts the shadow of a sacerdotal sovereignty, 
triple crowned, seated upon her seven hills ; forwarding legions of priests,smonks 
and friars to every corner of the habitable globe, and ever striving to 
reconquer the spiritual domination she once exercised over men. _ Italy, 
once glorious in the songs of Horace and Virgil, and again in the strains 
of Dante and Ariosto, now, alas! glorifies herself in the flexile trills of a can- 
talizing signora, and finds her greatest and most renowned son within the girdle 


| that embraces the vast circumference of the large Lablache. From the empire 


of the Cwsars, they have descended to the supremacy of cameo cutters—from 
the Metelli, we stoop to contemplate Mosaics—workers in tufa replace the 
Tarquins—Palladio is represented by artificers in cork—Dante and Petrarch by 
the jingling improvisatorithe legions of the empire by multitudes of friars and 
priests—Michael Angelo is a man of alabaster images—Raphael the “ divine,” 
a copier of old masters for the American market. 

Thus, mighty, powerful, glorious Britain, might it one day be with thee and 
thy sons—if thy sons consented basely to survive thy fall; then might the re- 
presentatives of thy master-spirits exhibit penny shows in the streets of foreign 
cities, and spout doggerel verses at the corners; then might thy merchant 
princes wander, pedlars of petty wares, from clime to clime ; then might thy 
nobility let lodgings, furnished and unfurnished, and thy daughters go forth 
dancing women and singing women into all lands ; then may thy national glory 
be represented by chaplets,wreathing the heads of prima donnaJohnson,or eontral- 
toSmith ; then may thy effeminate seamen creep the along-shore, and give old 
ocean his own again; then may thy traffic lie in dancing-masters, sausages, 
brimstones, 4ul/s and excommunications ; then may the men of Kent find their 
poor ambition in reviling the men of Northumberland—the Yorkshireman and 
the Cornish man swear eternal enmity ; this living without life, this non-exist- 
ent existence, can never be thy jot; if degradation is to come, death must 
lead thy procession, and whoever would enslave us, must enslave us in our 
graves ; the good ship Old England has weathered many a tough gale, and 
will weather many more than we shall live to tight against. If, in the revolu- 
tions of empires, our day of decline must come, historians of the future will 
record of once mighty England—she broke who never bent—she sank who 
never would succumb—she left no willing slaves memorials of her shame ; 
like one of the guardian giants that once prowled along her coast, she fought 
to the last,as often she had fought before, against the aggregated might of hos- 
tile nations ; with colowrrs nailed to the mast, she gloriously descended into the 
bosom of her subject deep, while the blaze of parting light that heralded her 
rest, lives along the wave, a terror and a warning to all nations ! 

There is a patrimony in pride of country—let other nations live as they may, 
when thou art lost—thou parent of noble enterprize, thou nurse of manly vir- 
tue—lct vs die, as we have lived, together ! 

If the native of Italy possesses no national pride, neither has he that flip- 
pant, cocksparrow-like licentiousness of manner characteristic of your modern 
Gaul; those poor men who carry about the streets of London casts in plaster of 
Paris, are reimarkable for good-humour, courtesy, and patient endurance of 
hardship, hunger, and fatigue 

The Savoyarps are noted as the monopolists of our out-of-door’s music— 
the minstrels of the streets and lanes, the grinders of our extrinsic harmony ; 
hateful are they in the sight of porters of Inns of Court, and much beloved of 
little children and nursery-maids: frumpish old maids and bitter bachelors, who 
have no music in their souls, drive them away rudely from their inhospitable 
doors ; but tender mothers, with many little ones, welcome them on each re- 
turning Saturday with halfpennies, crusts, and cheese-parings, pitying them, 
wanderers far from their friends and native land ; while cireumhabitant infancy 
and childhood congregate around the smiling minstrel, melted by the pathetic 
cadences of ** All round my hat,” or stimulated to saltatory exercitations by 
the toe-and-heel-inspiriting air of “Jump Jim Crow.” Their little rotund 
chubby faces beaming with smiles; the poor grinder, though hungry, per- 
chance, or cold, responding to their merriment with a hop, skip, and jump, an 
accompanying whistle, and a good-humoured grin; the affectionate mothers in 
the background looking on with that look of mingled pride and tenderness, the 
mother’s own expression—make a picture we often stop and gaze at, wishing 
for the pencil of a Wilkie. The Savoyards, ainong whom, by the way, are 
comprised Tyrolese, Genoese, Sardinians, and Italians proper, have their ambi- 
tions like other men; one is h ippy in the possession of a pair of white mice— 
another glorified in the tricks of a mischievous monkey; all grades of mecha- 
nical music belong to them, from the discordant hurdygurdy to the organ imi- 
tative of a full band. The ne plus ultra of their art, however, is the conduct 
of their ** comedie,” as they call it, which, being interpreted, meaneth no more 
or less than the puppet-show. The popularity of these exhibitions, though 
considerable, never rises to that height of enthusiasm wherewith our populace 
receive the immortal Punch, now naturalized in our northern clime, and, to the 
manner of the people, adapted, if not born. 

The poor Savoyards are eminently gregarious, huddling together in narrow 
courts and allies on the northern side of Holborn, whence you may see them 
set out in groups, on Sunday mornings, for Primrose Hill, Hampstead, and 
Highgate, where, in the shady woods or sunny meadows, they idle away the 
livelong summer's day, indulging in fond remembrances of their far distant 
mountain home, and laying up in their pulmonary apparatus, as much fresh air 
It is truly miraculous how those poor 


their music mills, to those who make a trade of letting them out for hire, fa- 
ring hard, ill-lodged, and exposed to all weathers; yet do they struggle on in 
the hope of saving a few pounds, wherewith to support their aged parents, 
or settle themselves for life in the pleasant valleys they have left behind. 

Spranrarps we see little of in London ; they form a very minute fraction of 
the adventuring foreigners who swell our full tide of existence. Incapable from 
character and habit of exertions of trifling ingenuity, and from the long and de- 
structive wars that have desolated their country, indifferent to trade, manufac- 
ture, or commerce, they have neither great nor petty business to attract them 
here. ‘The wine, cork, fruit, and cigar trades, occupy a few merchants of no 
great note in the city ; a few obtain a precarious subsistence by teaching their 
language, or the guitar; they have no peculiarities to distinguish them from 
other continental foreigners, except it may be the high feeling, grave deport- 
ment, and formal politesse, characteristic of their nation; whenever you meet 
a Spaniard in London, you may be sure, whether he be poor or rich, you come 
in contact with a gentleman. 


GrRMaNs we have in abundance ; musicians, teachers of language, clock- 
makers, bookbinders, and artisans of various descriptions : mute, inglorious 
Stulzes in great numbers, attracted hither by the uncontrollable propensity of 
our indigenous snips to indulge in the striking absurdity of ‘ strikes.” 

+ * + . 

The Hesrew Nation next claims a share of our attention, as representing 
the most numerous, important, and wealthy body of distinct people in London. 
It may be considered strange that we should include our notice of the Jews un- 


der the head of foreigners in London, since they are our fellow-countrymen, 


and fellow-citizens, as Sir Moses Montefiori and Sir David Solomons (by the 


way ; Sir Moses has an oddity of sound about it, reminding us of the father 
of chemistry, and brother of the Earl of Cork) can abundantly testify. 


Yet, when we reflect that this most ancient, curious, and surpassingly in- 


teresting people, not only refuse to mingle or amalgamate with us, but main- 
tain, with inflexible perseverance, not merely their religious tenets, but their 
distinctive character as a nation, we may be excused from classing a people so 
foreign in fact, if not in law, under our present division. 
in so doing, or wrong, makes no matter; we have told the reader that we can- 
not be answerable for exact classification; besides, what with the cold of this 
attic wherein we now write, fire gone out, and nobody to fetch a bundle of 
wood to re-light it, nothing in the house for dinner but the heel of a twopenny 


Whether we are right 


loaf and half an onion, and without either money or credit, it is no wonder we 


should put the Jews to bed with the Christians in our hurry. In the meantime, 
we must just step to the public-house over the way, warm our toes and fancy, 


and score, if wecan, a half-pint of beer till Magazine day (albo dignum saxo 
notandi) comes round again. ‘ 


The man who can look a Jew full in the face (we do not allude to Sloman, or 


any other of the Hebrew fraternity of bums, fellows that we cannot bear to con- 
template otherwise than at the top of our speed,) without perusing in his oval 
phiz, high, pale forehead, dark, deep-set, flashing eye, a volume of the romance 


of history more eloquent than Josephus ever writ, must have no more associa- 
tion in his pate than a block of the New Patent Timber Paving Company. 
Talk of pedigrees, forsooth '—tell us of the Talbots, Percys, Howards, and 
such like mushrooms of yesterday !—show us a Jew, and we will show you a 
man whose genealogical tree springs from Abraham’s bosom—whose family 1s 
older than the Decalogue, and who bears incontrovertible evidence in every 
line of his oriental countenance, of the authenticity of his descent through my- 
riads of successive generations. You see in him a living argument of the 


truth of Divine revelation—in him you behold the literal fulfilment of the pro- 
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hecies. 
of the dim, uncert 
nation of the same 1k 
lar of fire by night ; 

people of God, to whom, 
their legislator, protector, | 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage, 
whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the | 
of the law, and the service of God, and the pars: ; 
and of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who } 
forever. Amen.” 


You behold him established, as it were for ever, in the pleasant places al- 


lotted him: you trace him by the peculiar mercy of his God ” Aa os eee 
states from bondage to freedom ; and by the innate depravity a foll —_ hic 
from prosperity to imsolence, ingratitude, and rebellion : fo owing him 
pares aed bin the Serf of Rome ; you trace him from the smouldering ashes 
parade sib hey cat eubeiet and a wanderer to all lands : the ye wre * — 
you find him the persecuted of Christians, bearing all we suf nae 5 mings; 
strong in the pride of human knowledge, stiffuecked * C eng a ga 
things, “ For the Lord will have mercy on Jacob, an will yet — : ae . 
and set them in their own land : and the strangers shall be joine wit 1 eo 
and they shall cleave to the house of Jacob. And the people shall talse t ” 
and bring them to their place : and the house of Israel shall possess — in the 
land of the Lord, for servants and handmaids ; and they shall take them cap- 
tive whose captives they were ; and they shall rule over their oppressors.” 
The associations connected with the history of the Jews are oppressive in in- 
terest, and would lead us far away from the humble and unpretending picture 
of manners we have proposed to limn in our homely Dutch-like way ; he who 
would bring out in colours of truth and nature the romance of Jewish history, 
must be the Raphael, not the Teniers, of the pen. -_ aah 
The Jewish quarter, is bounded to the north by High Street, Spitalfields—to 
the east by Middlesex Street, popularly known and called Petticoat Lane—to 
the south by Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, and the hither end of Whitechapel— 
to the west by Bishopsgate Street. ; 
Within the area bounded as above described, but especially about Bevis 
Marks, Houndsditch, St. Mary Axe, and Petticoat Lane, you might readily 
imagine yourself transported to Frankfort, Warsaw, or any place enjoying a 
superabundant Jewish population. The avidity with which this, in one sense, 
primitive people pursue gain is not wonderful, when we Teflect that gain is all 
that the, till lately, unrelenting persecution of the Christian has left them to 
pursue : with money, in the dark days of their history, have they purchased the 
poor privilege to live : with money have they secured for themselves in one 
country connivance, in another toleration, in a third citizenship: with money 
have they made war, and set by the ears hostile Nazarenes : with money have 
they negotiated peace—transferred from king to king diadems and sceptres— 
playing at chuck-farthing with the fates and fortunes of European and Asiatic 
nations. The same all-absorbing thirst of gold that formed the leading princi- 
ple in the life of that pillar of the Stock Exchange, the well-remembered Roths- 
child, animates the merest Israelitish urchin who follows through the streets his 


bearded progenitor 
* 


a * * 


Many and wondrous are the shows of London; but among all the London 
shows, there is not to the reflecting student of human nature a more remarkable 
show than the Clothes’ Exchange of Cutler Street, Houndsditch, or, as it is 
popularly called, Rag Fair. It is a scene full of speculation—full to overflow- 
ing; alively picture of the vicissitudes of sublunary things. Here may the 
philosophic historian contemplate and record the decline and fall of a Stulz- 
built coat, the mutations of a military uniform, the anarchy of a cotton gown, 
and the revolutions of a pair of breeches; from hence, as from a great museum, 
could D’Orsay form a collection of fashions from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent time ; here the political economist could illustrate tangibly his theory of 
vested rights, and the moralist find ample materials for an essay on bad habits ; 
here are turned-coats sufficient for the clothing of both Houses of Parliament ; 
here, as toa workhouse, all that is worthless and worn-out finds its way; here 
are represented, in their several discarded skins or sloughs, the 
peer and desperate dandy ;”’ the seedy swell is here in a greasy Newmarket 
cut; the literary man represented by a rusty suit of melancholy black ; the 
subaltern officer’s second-worst uniform coat ; the despairing lawyer's unliqui- 
dated gown; the discarded footman’s tawdry livery; in short, it is here, and 
here alone, you can truly and fully, without affectation or disguise, contemplate 
the outward and visible man—man created by tailors. You may behold the 
metamorphoses produced by their rising and their falling fortunes in the micro- 
cosm of Rag Fair; through this must pass, at one stage or another, half the 
second-hand habiliments of the empire. A foolish, extravagant, and mischiev- 
ous term has crept into our dictionaries, which is productive of much detriment 
to the Christian, and great wealth to the Hebrew nation, when applied, as it 
usually is, in derision of our faithful habiliments—the word “ worn-out; and 
amore dissipated word, a word more addicted to running up bills and running 
out money ; a word more directly subversive of the liberty of the subject who 
is in the habit of encouraging it, does not exist under the * W’s” of any 
known vocabulary. It 1s a villanoas word, and has been the ruin of many a 
respectable family. Your child’s clothes lately made are ‘* worn out ;”” your 
wife’s gowns, paid for only a month ago, are “ worn out,” though we know 
very well the gowns are good as new, the only thing worn out being the 
fashion : 
of the weather—meaning of the fashion : 


** out-at-elbows 


your servants’ liveries and livery 


hats are always worn out, which is no way wonderful, considering that wearing 


out every thing belonging to their masters is the chief end of their existence : 
your harness is worn out, your horses are worn out, your carriage is worn out : 


last of all, your patience is worn out: every thing in your establishment is worn 


to athread, and so are you. 
* 


+ * + * 


The care which the members of the Hebrew persuasion take of their own 
You 
Their hospitals, asylums, 
and benevolent societies, embrace every variety of distress to which their 
Instead of hunting, as we do, for pau- 
pers and vagabonds over the face of the earth whereon to bestow their bene- 


poor, is highly creditable to them as a body, and worthy all imitation. 
see many poor Jews, but never a Jewish beggar. 


unfortunate brethren may be exposed. 


volence, their laudable seltishness takes care of its own in the first instance 
and their overplas only finds its way to general purposes of charity 
sooner we begin to imitate our Hebrew fellow-citizens in this particular, the 
better. 

Gipsigs we see little of in London: this nomade tribe seldom penetrate int« 
our streets, or take up their abode permanently amongus. We recollect once 


and once only, seeing one of their caravans pass along Cheapside, on its way 


to Fairlop fair, in all probability 
excited more astonishment ; 


i 


A tribe of wandering Arabs could not have 


bound round their heads ; the children barefooted and all but naked; thei 


moveable house, the chimney smoking as they journeyed along, rendered the 


Four a show of the moment, to be stared at, laughed at, and forgotten. Ye 
ndon affords to this extraordinary people a plenteous harvest ; the suburban 
fairs, now happily limited in their noxious influences, gather together multi- 
tudes of simple holiday-folks, of whom the gipsy tribe reap a rich contribution 
for services rendered in anticipating the decrees of fate, and bestowing the 
favours of fortune, like the sunshine, equally upon the worthy and unworthy, 
the just and the unjust ‘ , : 

In regarding the multitudes of adventurers, foreign and domestie, to which 
London affords an asylum and a livelihood, of one sort or other, we cannot be 
insensible of the small amount of individual wealth they accumulate, or of the 
insignificance of their services. It is to the character of the native-born citi- 
zens that this mighty world owes all its wealth, all its influence, and all its im- 
portance 

How petty, in comparison with our London merchant, our London trades- 
man. our London manufacturer, appear the chattering Frenchman, the fiddling 
[talian, the plodding German. It is to ourselves we owe all that we call our 
own ; the supremacy of the law, based upon free institutions, gives us that 
tranquillity which is the parent of prosperity, and that prosperity which has 
enabled us to reap the rich harvest of our glory ; \ 


hence the solidity of our na- 
tional character ; i 


hence our aversion to rash unconsidered change, the instine- 
tive feeling of men who are aware that change produces disturbance, and who 
know that disturbance is but the portal to decay. From the establishment and 
fixity of our institutions have we derived all that has made us avowedly, in the 
eyes of the most envious and hostile nations, the 
earth. Can we be more than the most powerful ? 
TT si 


SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALI. 
A TOUR BY PATISON HUNTER, ESQ.—[ Continued. ] 
THE FALL OF ST. JEAN D’'ACRE 

During our voyage in the Turkish ship,—the wind, though light, being fa- 
vourable,—we gained so much by the few hours’ start, that it was not until 
about the middle of the second day that the squadron were observable, faintly 
marked on the horizon in an extended order of sailing. We reached the Bay 
of Acre on the afternoon of the 2nd of November. The four war-steamers 
which had arrived there the day before, were employed at intervals throwing 
shell from long ranges into the fortress, and had been similarly engaged through- 
out that day anda part of the previous night. The enemy had returned fire 


most powerful nation upon 








her bonnets are ‘* worn out” in consequence of the changeableness 


The 


the swarthy countenances of the men, the mascu- 
larity of the women, wrapped up in tattered blankets, with scarlet ’kerchiefs 





from their mortar at those 
and Talbot frigates, 
were then int 
the wind, duri 
Line-of-battle 
weigh. 


A council of war was held the same night, at which it was determined that 
the bombardment of the fortress should take place on the morrow, and at as 
early an hour as the wind would permit of the squadron approaching the bat- 
teries. The Commodore was to lead in the van of the squadron to the attack. 
The English Admiral determined to embark in one of the steamers, as he be- 
lieved he could from thence better direct by signal the further movement of the 
ships. Admiral Walker (who had the choice of his position) determined to 
place his ship at the south-eastern or inland angle of the south line of battery, 
as offering the best point for effecting a breach. ‘The Edinburgh was chosen 
to assist him in that latter service. It would appear that the above were the 
only naval arrangements concluded at that council. The respective Chiefs, 
Captains, and Commanders of the Allied squadron, were furnished with a map 
of the soundings of the Bay, drawn out from a previous survey of the shoals by 
Capt. Boxer of the Pique, and Capt. Codrington of the Talbot. ‘The wind was 
from the northward. 
t was agreed upon, in the morning, between the Admiral and Commodore, 
there being then a light air from the southward, that the latter should go in with 
the squadron from the southward to the attack of the we st front, so as, of course, 
to attack from to windward, and that he should place his ship at the south 
angle of the west line*. 
H The Turkish ship weighed at daylight, and stood out to the point of Mount 
Carmel, in order to be able afterwards to bear up to her station on the southern 
line. Soon, however, the wind lulled, and it fell nearly a calin ; but what light 
air remained continued from the before-mentioned quarter. ; 
Yet another digression! that I may break the tedium of the long hours in 
which we were approaching Acre, her grim walls looming in the distance. 
And, first, we breakfasted. Pardon me, reader, if I have inflicted upon you 
that ever-recurring item in an English traveller's journal—his meals. The ma- 
tériel I will not descend to, but the breakfast itself I cannot omit. It had an 
original feature worth mentioning. Having previously been walking the deck, 
eyeing with a glass the long line of batteries we were about to engage, or, anon 
examining the signalling of the squadron, the effect produced upon the mind 
of a peaceful individual like myself, to say the least of it, was sufficiently grave 
and impressive. Sober thoughts would intrude themselves, engendered as well 
by the beauty of the morning, as by stray reflections on the issues which the 
eventful day might bring forth. The languid heat, that increased with the | 
advance of the sun,—the utter absence of a breath of air to waft us to the god | 
of combat, within which we lay almost in reach,—more particularly, my per- 
sonal exemption from physical employment in the preparations which were 
going forward about me,—all tended to divest the mind of that ardour and ex- 
citement, which forms to the soldier and the sailor the buoyant sentiment of 
such moments. Other features, likewise, as I have said, induced to opposite 
and tranquil considerations. The eastern horizon bore a rich and aérial aspect, 
—the sun seemed to have risen with more than usual splendour ; Carmel, the 
sacred mountain, celebrated in the most solemn passages of Scripture, extended 
in grandeur towards the glittering and transparent ocean. It was a scene and 
an hour which could not fail to impart a pensive tone. A train of thought led 
me to many contemplative, and perhaps poetic, conclusions. Memory, too, 
became busied with her bitter and sweet reminiscences; and, in short, as 
the hours advanced, and we tediously lay upon the waters, I at length came to 
regard the notion of going under those huge walls, and being battered at with 
cannon-shot for a whole day, as a very needless désagrement, which I had will- 
fully entailed upon myself. 
My reveries, however, were broken,—the Admiral’s servant summoned me 
to * breakfast.” I descended, certainly never thinking less about ham and 
eggs in my life. A little table, neatly spread with the best appurtenances of 
the early meal, met my eye, whilst sitting opposite to each other were the Ad- 
miral and Capt. Laué, both evidently not a little enjoying a most substantial 
repast which was before them. When or how I forgot my previous sentimen- 
tality I know not, but in half an hour I arose, nor ever found myself in better or 
lighter spirits,—a change which remained with me throughout the day. Bra- 
very, ergo, is infectious. The cool and gay example of the sailor and the old 
soldier had insensibly stolen upon me, and re-established my truant faculties. 
The fact, even, did not again recur to my memory until now, when with pen in 
hand. I * fight the battle o’er again.”” So much for the subtleties which, we are 
told, influence man’s conduct. 
In the course of the forenoon, Mr. Walton was directed by Admiral Walker 
to go round the ship, and to report to him her state of preparation for action. 
I accompanied the latter officer in his inspection. We first proceeded to the 


vessels, but hitherto ineffectually. The Pique 
and Wasp brig, (having come up from Soor and Sidon,) 
e offing. ‘Towards sunset the whole of the squadron arrived : 
ng the few previous hours, had increased from the northward. 
ships anchored, well out; frigates and small craft kept under 





, bringing the rest of the squadron more readily into action. 
‘up, followed by the Edinburgh, Castor, Carysfort, Talbot, Hazard, and Wasp. 





ting in again from the northward. This was unexpected, as the wind before, 
in the morning, had been throughout light frova the southward, and that wind, 
it was thou ht, would have increased and prevailed during the day. Under 
this idea, it had been determined to ¢> ia from the south to the attack of the 
west front ; and, as regarded the south line, to approach that also in the same 
manner. 

The ships at first made but little progress. At noon, the wind had increased 
toa light, steady breeze, and, shortly afterwards, drew round still more to the 
northward. At about one o’clock, signal was made by the Commodore for the 
squadron to tack. The ships performed that evol: 1 readily and with preci- 
sion ; and, from henceforward, the squadron in appiv . ‘hing the batteries formed 
more and more in order of battle. 

The war-steamers began throwing shell immediately ‘hat the squadron were 
standing-in to the fortress ; but, from some unforeseen accidents, connected 
with the fuzes, at least one-third burst before they reached their destination. 
That unprecedentedly bad shelling at the moment is the more extraordinary, when 
compared with the good service which had been rendered in the same depart- 
ment by the steamers in other operations on the coast. 

The Commodore was now standing-in with the ships, on the laboard tack, to 
the west front of the fortress, when he signalised * Intend attacking north bat- 
teres,” and immediately hauled up more to the northward. The Commodore’s 
general explanation of this alteration in the plan of attack (instead of attackin 
the south angle) was, that the change of wind from the southward incapacitate 
him from following out the original determination. That the wind, which 
drew from the northward, induced him to alter his course ; and, having wea- 
thered the opposite end of the shoal, to bear up to the other extreme of the 
west front, the Powerful leading for the attack. It had previously been de- 
termined, when the wind was from the southward, that the leading ship, Power- 
ful, having anchored, the Princess Charlotte should pass outside of her, the 
others passing and anchoring in succession,—a maneuvre obvious, with ships 
attacking a long line of battery. 

The Powerful now approached from the north extremity of the west front ; 
the Princess Charlotte, Bellerophon, Thunderer, and Pique, following. The 
Powerful came-to about midway along the west line. The other ships took up 
their positions astern of her. (The Revenge, which had been kept as a reserve 
ship, was, some time afterwards, ordered by the Admiral to station herself ahead 
of the Commodore). 

When the Commodore made his signal, “ Intend attacking north battery,” 
Capt. Stewart, of the Benbow, who was then abreast of the sea-angle between 
the two lines, made signal, ‘* Shall I attack south battery ?” (instead of follow- 
ing the Commodore,) and was immediately responded to with permission by 
the Admiral (from the Phenix.) This prompt conduct by Capt. Stewart is 
looked upon, in the Navy, with the greatest admiration ; as tending to prevent 
any momentary confusion which might have arisen, and being the means of 
The Benbow bore 


The Castor frigate was then astern of the Benbow, but, being the faster sailer, 


| soon got a-head of the line-of-battle ship, and further in towards the batteries. 


Capt. Stewart then made signal to Capt. Collier, of the Castor, ‘ Pray amuse 
enemy whilst I anchor.” The Castor took up her position within about 400 
yards of the batteries, in the most gallant manner possible. 

Capt. Boxer, of the Pique, who had previously served as Midshipman at 
Acre, under the revered Sir Sydney Smith, and who had latterly surveyed the 
Bay, along with Capt. Codrington, of the Talbot,now went on board several of 
the ships, and piloted them into their positions. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish ship stood in to her originally-designed position, at 
the east end of the southern battery, but being in advance, was compelled to 
heave all aback, waiting until the other line-of-battle ships came up; it being 
necessary they should all occupy their berths relatively, the one to the other. 
The anchor was let go when within 500 yards of the fortress, and not more 
than seven inches water under her keel. ‘The hands were then sent aloft to furl 
sails ; a duty which was performed with alacrity and coolness. This was the 
only instance in the squadron in which sails were furled : in doing so Admjral 
Walker was actuated by the twofold motive of avoiding the risk of hot shot, 
which he believed would be fired from the fortress, and of giving steadiness and 
temper to his Turkish crew. 

The three Austrian ships followed in the rear of those vessels extending along 
the south front, and took up their positions opposite the sea-angle. 

The four war-steamers were then at the angle between the two lines. And 
thus, to the best of my knowledge, was the squadron placed, in order of battle, 
before Acre.—The time, a little after two o’clock, p.m. 

The Castor, who was then ahead, and inside of us, opened fire with great gal- 
lantry, and was at once answered by the cannon of the batteries. Our fire also 
opened, and nearly at the same instant was heard that of the ships in the dis- 
tance. The singular hissing sound of passing shot, was now whistling around 





powder magazine. Woolen screens, as is usual, were placed round the passa- 
ges, where sparks might have been communicated during the serving out of the 
powder: but, beyond that external precaution, no other measures had been 
thought necessary to avoid the numerous dangers of ignition during action. As 
to a well, by which the magazines of other ships can be sunk if necessary, it 
was a precaution amongst Turks not perhaps to be expected ; but farther than 
this I was not prepared to see the fatalism of the nation carried. In the first 
place, the old ‘Turk who had the principal charge of the powder department, 
when he brought us to the door of the magazine, cooly produced from his pocket 
an iron key, and, to our horror, roughly applied it to a lock which was of the 
same metal! My friend Mr. Walton, then wisely judged he had seen enough, 
and turning upon his heel, conscientiously exclaimed— 

‘“* Well, God save us from being blown up, if we don’t sink !” 

We met the Doctor of the ship, and desired to be conducted to the ‘“ Sick 
Bay.” 

* Ah! caro mio!” said the medical man, “the Turks have no notion of 
any such thing ; but, since the Admiral ordered me to appropriate some part 
of the ship for that purpose, I have succeeded in getting my instruments laid 
out in a small portion of the hold. Yet, Signor,” he continued, “the place 
smells so badly, I advise you not to go down.” 

Here was a comfortable piece of intelligence,—a man could not, consistent- 
ly with his health, enter, when hale and sound, a place where, perhaps half an 
hour afterwards, he might have to be carried with a leg or anarm off! It must 
needs be seen. We descended through a series of holes and dark passages, 
whilst at every step the heat and confined odour became more and more op- 
pressive. At length we reached a small stow place, in the bow of the ship, 
just above her keel. Its dimensions might have been twenty feet in length, 
by fifteen in width. It was lit by several large shiplanthorns ; and mattrasses, 
on casks and tubs, covered it in every direction. The heat and confined air 
was such as to cause the breathing to be most oppressive ; and the place hay- 
ing previously been fumigated with ammonia and chloride of lime, rendered its 
surcharged atmosphere still more painful. Huge sponges, a large bottle of 
ammonia, a number of tourniquets, and several bright glancing knives were 
displayed on a small table appropriated to the Doctor. Such was the Turkish 
** cock-pit.”” 

On our way again to the upper decks, groping and stumbling along the dark 
passages which conducted from the locality just described, I. saw several indi- 
viduals together in another small store, dimly lit, and, prompted by curiosity, at 
once entered. I found there the several Dervishes of the ship, with truly most 
woe-begotten visages. Their Chief was lying on his back on the floor, having 
thus cunningly, as he thought, got as far under the surface of the water as pos- 
sible, whilst his teeth were chattering, and his eyes rolling, in the most singular 
and extraordinary manner. 

When we were standing-in towards the batteries, the Admiral sent down 
his Dragoman, to inquire, from the Gunnery Lieutenant, whether the men 
were all at quarters, and everything ready at the guns. The Dragoman return- 
ed, after some little time, and informed him that the main-deck guns were not 
yet cast loose. 

” Send the Lieutenant here instantly,” said the Admiral. 

After some delay, that officer made his appearance. I should premise that 
the latter spoke English very well, having been brought up in our Service ; but 
that, in the conduct of his duty, he was almost on all occasions remiss and neg- 
ligent. As, however, he was the only Turk in the ship who spoke English, he 
had in several minor instances been pardoned with many exhortations. On the 
present occasion, being taxed with disobedience, he replied sulkily, and alleged 
some very foolish excuse. Admiral Walker at once turned to Osman Captain, 
who was standing beside him, and, through his Dragoman, ordered him to take 
fromthe man’s neck his decoration in diamonds, (the insignia of his rank,) and 
to place him in strict arrest. The good-natured Osman hesitated, and looked 
astonished, discrediting, it would seem, his ears—for the ship was almost under 
the guns of the enemy. But the Chief's stern eye at once was fixed upon him ; 
and, rushing towards the condemned Lieutenant, he seized the decoration, and 
hurried him below. This was one of several lessons which the Turks expe- 
rienced, of the temper and decision of their Frank Bey : and whom, although I 
believe they all sincerely loved, they did not the less heartily fear. 

To resume again the story of general proceedings. 

The rest of the squadron did not get under weigh from the offing, until about 
seven bells in the forenoon watch (half-past eleven.) Every ship then stood 
out to the southward, towards Mount Carmel. The sea-breeze was just set- 
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* In order to understand the different details of the attack. it will be merely neces- 
sary to bear in mind, that the fortress presents at its sea-face ‘‘ two lines of defence ;” 
and it will be sufficiently correct if we suppose these two lines to describe “a mght 
angle,” which looks ‘ west” and “ south” tothe sea. A shoal of considerable length 
extends before the western line, commencing at its sea angle. 


us in all directions. Many of the enemy’s shot were seen to fall short in the 
water, and as many heard to pass over and about us. The Castor, who main- 
tained her fire in the most splendid style, had already been struck several times, 
and evidently had attracted (as was her design) a more than ordinary portion 
of the enemy’s attention. After about five minutes, the line-of-battle ships be- 
ing well engaged, she moved out to a further distance of 150 yards. Soon ob- 
servation was confounded by the continuous roar of cannon, and by the masses 
of smoke, which, in many-piled wreaths, began to envelope as well the ships as 
the fortress. When the smoke, at short intervals, cleared away, we got a 
glimpse of one or more of the embrasures, but, for the most part, the only ob- 
ject seen to mark their locality, was the blaze of lurid fire issuing from the 
pieces at the moment of discharge. 

I descended from the poop to the main-deck, and certainly was never more 
surprised than to observe the spirited manner in which the Turks behaved. 
Their lethargy was forgotten, and excitement had rendered every man alike 
energetic. ‘They fought their guns with great rapidity, but at that time with 
little care ; they fought, indeed, like demons; on that deck the din of cannon 
was overcome by their yells and shouting. I found that the divan at the stern- 
windows had not been removed, and seated myself there. It commanded the 
main-deck. The Turks seemed not to feel fatigue ; their guns recoiled, they 
thronged round them, and in an instant reloaded. They soon, also, began to 
take more careful aim, and I often noticed at the discharge, not only the captain 
of the gun eyeing the sight, but the whole of its crew peering along it, and giv- 
ing their advice. I went forward. About the same time a shot entered one of 
the port-holes, and carried away the ladder of the fore-hatchway. The shot 
went out again at the opposite port-hole, having destroyed one of the crew. 
The men were working the gun, at which the shot had entered and killed their 
companion, with as much unconcern and vigour as it is possible to imagine. 
The crash of several shot were heard about this time in the ship’s side, but 
which did not penetrate. 

A Colonel of the Turkish troops on board, shortly found his way to the divan, 
which I had again occupied. He was accompanied by a little negro boy, carry- 
ing his pipe. The latter lit the chibouk with due form, and presented it to his 
master, when I had an opportunity of witnessing, what I think may be termed, 
a proof of innate politeness in the Turk. It is a compliment which a Turk al- 
ways pays to an equal, to offer him his pipe, after he has himself taken a few 
whiffs ; but at a moment like this, when one was not sure of the head on his 
shoulders from one minute to the other, it was hardly to be expected if anybody 
lit a pipe, he should go to such lengths as to think of doing so for another. On 
the contrary, my friend offered it me as he would have done at any other time ; 
and I doubt not would have been alike offended had I refused him the compli- 
ment of accepting it. 

The little negro boy was still more cool and unconcerned than his master. 
The Colonel having been called away to attend upon Selim Pacha, who was 
on the poop, young Sambo at once scrambled on the divan, and got his head as 
far as possible out of the window ; impressed, apparently, with a great desire to 
see what all the noise was about outside. A stream of shot, during the action, 
continued to pass, ploughing up the water, a few yards astern of the ship. The 
shot striking in the water, and rebounding upwards again, seemed to amuse 
the little negro vastly, and I zould not but envy him his ignorant equanimity, 
when, as frequently happened, one would eome nearer than usual to where we 
were sitting, and the little fellow would rub his hands, and show his teeth from 
ear to ear with delight, 

After an hour’s firing, a gan in the fortress, of very large dimensions, was 
observed to be solely directed at our ship,and a shot which had severely wound- 
ed the mainmast, was thought to have been fired from it. Captain Laué and 
Mr. Walton pointed against it several of the main deck guns, and which shortly 
had the effect of silencing its fire. 

* * * 


* * 


During the second hour the din seemed, if possible, to have increased. Thus 
affairs continued until a little after four p.m., when the east end of the fortress 
was for a moment in ablaze of light, and in the next was enveloped in a dense 
and impenetrable cloud. ‘Their principal powder-magazine had exploded—in 
consequence, as is supposed, of a shell from one of the steamers. We were by 
far the nearest ship to the site of the magazine, and therefore experienced its 
effects to a greater extent than any other. Shell, masses of stone, and debris 
of building material, fell around us in every direction ; and in a few more se- 
conds the vast volume of dark cloud that overshadowed the fortress was wafted 
directly across the ship :— 

. . .. The thickened sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood ‘ 
It suddenly became as the blackest night, and the sulph 
small dust, caused great pain and constriction in the chest. 
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were much appalled, but after a little exhortation continued steady. ‘The joy- 
ful news soon went round that it was the enemy’s magazine which had ex- 
ploded, and, almost amidst the darkness, firing again eommenced with renew- 
ed vigour. The enemy, after the lapse of a minute or two, were also again at 
The hades of evening were now approaching, and the immense body of 
thick cloud which hung around the squadron, and through which was seen the 
red dise of the declining sun, deprived of its force, rendered the hour apparent- 
ly much later than it really was. Not until the orb was sinking below the 
horizon, did the English Admiral make the signal, ‘Cease firing,” and the 
ships proceeded to obey it, one after another, as it became visible to them 

The enemy for half an hour previously had greatly slackened their fire, and at 
that time, I should think there was not more than a dozen of their guns direct- 
ed against the squadron. he a 

Honest Osman Captain, that night, was allowed to enjoy his glass of wine 
after dinner without hindrance, even Selim Pacha overcoming his scruples in 
the joy of the occasion. The morrow was looked forward to as promising an- 
other hard day’s work, and all were gay and happy, contented with present 
good fortune. 

Admiral Walker, in the course of the evening, personally sounded | for a 
passage by which his ship might approach nearer the batteries. The English 
Admiral ordered the Edinburgh and Benhow to prepare to warp closer in, so as 
to be able to effect, along with the Turkish ship, a breach in the walls. A 
reward of promotion and money was offered throughout the Turkish ship to 
any of the crew who would go on shore, and after nightfall, enter the fortress 
in disguise, in order to ascertain its condition and the state of the garrison. The 
offer was accepted by two of the men, but the boat which subsequently attempt- 
ed to land them declared there were too many troops in the vicinity to allow of 
she men being disembarked with safety. ’ 

At about half-past two on the following morning, voices were heard stoutly 
hailing our ship from the nearest portion of the fortress, and a boat proceeding 
to the spot brought off two individuals—a Colonel and the Captain of the Port 
—who communicated that the Egyptian troops, struck with the greatest panic 
from the effect of the late bombardment, were at that moment evacuating the 
place. Upon this intelligence, Admiral Walker despatched a platoon of sol- 
diers to secure the neighbouring entreporte-gate, and with a promise of reward 
to those amongst them who should proclaim throughout the streets, in the name 
of the Sultan, that all who laid down their arms would receive a free pardon. 
He next sent Mr. Walton to communicate the news to the English Admiral, 
who perfectly approved of the proceedings adopted. Selim Pacha landed at 
the earliest dawn with the 300 Turkish soldiers which were on board. 

Captain Laué and myself went on shore early on the same morning. I 
must pass over the scenes of slaughter which presented themselves along 
the ramparts, throughout the town, and near the locality of the explosion. 
It was one of those spectacles truly designated as “the horrors of war.” 
The Captain’s object was that of examining the actual condition of the bat- 
teries, after the bombardment ; and, as such a fact is important, I shall at 
once proceed to the result. We counted about 100 cannon defending the 
two sea-faces. Of their hundred embrasures serenty-six had been more or 
less struck, twenty-four of which were rendered utterly ineffective for the 
working of the guns. Proof of the enfilading fire was less evident, thirteen 
of those cannon having been thus shattered. In several instances the Lreach 
buttons of the guns had been shot off. Of sixteen 13-inch mortars four were 
injured. 

Many traverses had been laid along the lines, and most of the embrazures 
and approaches were additionally strengthened with gabions. Small maga- 
zines were everywhere distributed, and beside every gun were abundance of 
destructive missiles, particularly of chain and bar shot 

At the angle between the two lines was a large mortar bastion, upon which, 
besides five 13-inch mortars, were mounted seven long 24-pounders. It ap- 
peared that two of the steamers’ shell burst in the midst of that battery, and 
had had the effect of chasing every man from his gun 

The explosion occurred in a portion of the fortress farthest from the sea, anc 
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did not, consequently, in any way injure the portion of the defences against | 


which the fire of the squadron was directed. It threw down a large portion 
of the wall of the principal inner fosse on the opposite or land side 

We quitted the fortress, and proceeded across the plain ina northerly direc- 
tion. Following the course of the aqueduct towards the mountains, the bloat- 
ed dead still strewed our path. At the same time we met troops of mountain- 
eers gaily advancing towards Acre, having been employed in driving back the 
soldiers who had attempted to escape. At the nearest village the country peo- 
ple were busily employed in burying the slain, a fierce attack having been 
made upon them during the past night by the Druses. Here an Egyptian sol- 
dier, lying under a wall,with his leg sadly shattered, demanded of us, in touch- 
ing tones, to procure him a drink of water,—‘‘ Moy! moy! maét ana!” 
(Water ! water! Idie!) It was with great difficulty we persuaded the coun- 
try people to assist him; and at length only succeeded by force in getting him 
carried into the hospital of the fortress. On our return to Acre, we found seve- 
ral thousand Egyptian prisoners collected outside the walls.—[ To be conti- 
nued. ] 

———— 
THE JACQUERIE; OR, THE LADY AND THE 
PAGE. 
An Historical Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “* The Gipsy,” 
“The Robber,” &c. &c. 3 vols. Longman and Co 

Mr. James has laid his story upon the strange eventful period of the insur- 
rection in France called the Jacquerie, in the fourteenth century, and by means 
of a few fictitious characters given a powerful romantic interest to scenes of 
historical truth, filled by actors of biographical fame. The Jacques and their 
savage leaders, and the lords and their followers, who opposed them and _pe- 
rished, form a fitful and dreadful tragedy ; and the final overthrow of the pea- 
sant-force, with its Parisian and other allies, at Meaux, and the catastrophe 
which closes the narrative, are in the verv best style of this class of writing, 
and well worthy of the popular reputation of the author. Dwelling of neces- 
sity amidst horrors, he has not fallen into the evil fashion of exaggerating, par- 
ticularising, and as it were gloating over them for effect. Witha purer taste, 
he has touched them with a chastened hand ; and though we see Just and mur- 
der making a desert of village and a bonfire of castle, all nature ruthlessly 
convulsed and profaned, we are not horrified with the pictures conjured up 
we can weep, and pity, and deplore, without having our senses racked by high- 
wrought images of al] that is most revolting and disgusting in minute de scription 
The old masters of the pen were content to shew their art in this way ; but our 
moder masters seem to think they cannot affect the passions without minutely 
reslaying the whole quarry of their murdered deer: if they kill a child, it is 
not enough—they must plash and dabble with its innocent blood, and smear the 
walls, or stain its mother’s dress, or perform some other atrocious antic to 
* raise the waters.” 
The characters of the Jacquerie are very distinct. William Caillet, the 


chief of the rebellion, stands out from his ruthless companions, Thibalt, Morne, 


and others In like manner, the Captal de Buch, the lords of St. Leu and 
Mauvinet, Charles the Bad, the Dauphin, the famous Prevét Marcel, &c., are 
all individualised with great skill. The ladies are drawn with equal variety 
and accuracy he events in which all are involved march on with increas- 
ing vigour from the first page to the last. The book will be a great favourite 


with every reader of historical romance ; for its romance is ingenious and inte- 
resting, and its history is accurately close to what has been recorded by the 
most esteemed writers ' 

The outbreak of the Jacquerie is so complete a picture in itself, that we in- 
sert It as a very interesting document 

“On the day we speak of, various groups of peasantry were seen winding up 
the tortuous road. ‘They consisted almost altogether of men—hard-featured, 
gaunt, hollow-eyed peasants,—on whose faces, as well as on whose garments, 
appeared sad signs of misery and want, labour, exposure, and distress. Such 
traces were common to the countenances of all; but every different shade of 
expression was there besides, and, by the aspect, one might see how each man 


bore his burden. There was the downcast, eager gaze upon the ground, which | ; 


seemed despairingly to ask the stones for bread. ‘There was the gay and laugh- 
ing misery, which sets despondency at defiance. There was the calm, firm look 
of resolute endurance. There was the wild, yet sullen, stare of fierce discon- 
tent, seeking the object of its hatred from under the bent eyebrows. Some of 
them spoke together as they came ; some of them chattered quickly,and gesticu- 
lated vehemently ; some advanced in deep silence, buried apparently in the 
thoughts of their own sorrow. The object of all, however, was the same. <A 
whisper had gone through the miserable peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
Claremont, Beauva s, and St. Leu, that a meeting of some of those who suffer- 
ed most severely under the horrors and privations of the time was to take place, 
jor the purpose of bewailing their misery, and praying to God in that chapel for 
some alleviation of the load which had fallen upon them. With whom the ru- 
mour originated no one appeared to know ; but it seemed to have been universal 
through the country, and the day and the hour had been named exactly to every 
one. No one had been summoned—no one had been called—but illhad heard 
that such a meeting was to be held; and all went to join their sorrows to those 
of men who suffered like themselves The good old priest had not been made 
aware that any such assembly was propose d, though the poor of the neighbour- 
hood had often asked him to petition God for some relief: and the worthy man 
had never failed to do so, both in his secret orisons and in the public service of 


ene Chape 1, He was not a little surprised, then, to see from his windows, about 
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great a number of the peasantry gu geoenny | his lonely | 


the hour of mass, so 
habitation—for his ordinary congregation amounted rarely to more than twenty 
or thirty, and now two or three hundred men were evidently climbing the hills. 
‘Poor people,’ he said to himself; ‘ poor people, their misery brings them to 
God. Asad pity is it that gratitude for happiness is not as strong a motive as 
terror or expectation : but so it is with our earthly nature. We must be driven, 
rather than led. We need the scourge of sorrow, and forget the Almighty too 
soon in the very prosperity which he has given.’ Thus saying, he hastened into 
the chapel, which scon overflowed with people ; and the mass began, and pro- 
ceeded reverently to a close. In a prayer to God—introduced perhaps some- 
what irregularly—the priest spoke of the sorrows of the peasantry of France, 
of the misery which they had so long endured, of the scourges of all kinds un- 
der which they suffered; and he besought some speedy and effectual relief. 
The multitude listened to the prayer; but, if the ordinary service of the mass 





had soothed and consoled them, the mention of their disastrous situation seemed | 


to revive all their anguish ; and when they quitted the chapel, and had assem- 
bled on the little esplanade which we have y.entioned, their minds were full of 
| their wretchedness, and many real and many fancied causes of discontent were 
busy in their imaginations. As they issued forth, they broke into separate 
| groups, according as they found friends or acquaintances ; and each little knot 
went on to detail griefs and privations enough to make the heart sick, and the 
| blood run cold. Gradually, ny the more angry and vehement speakers 
| drew the attention of listeners from the groups around. The whole numbers 
_collected were speedily gathered into three or four parties. The voice of la- 
| mentation and sorrow was changed into complaint and murmuring ; and curses 
deep and strong against the oppressors burst from the lips of the oppressed. 
|The good priest had mingled with them to soothe and to console ; but, when he 
heard the turn which the people’s words were taking, he endeavoured to pacify 
and to calm, and even ventured upon expostulation and reproof. He shewed 
that many of the statements of wrongs suffered were as false as the miseries 
' endured were true ; and he was endeavouring to prove that some of the charges 
brought against the nobles were unfounded, when a loud voice, proceeding 
from a man who had not yet spoken, stopped him in the midst. ‘Get thee 
hence,’ said a tall peasant covered from head to foot with the grey cloak of a 
shepherd, the hood of which had hung far over his face, concealing the features 
from view. ‘ Get thee hence, good priest! This isno moment for thee ; thou 
art a man of peace, and hast done thy mission. Get thee hence, I say. But 
who is this riding so fast up the hill? The bailiff of the lord of St. Leu, with 
one of his archers, come to say that we shall not even tell our miseries to God, 
I suppose.’ All eyes were now turned in the direction of the road, on which 
was seen approaching a stout, well-fed, portly-looking man on horseback, follow- 
ed by an archer on foot ; the latter, besides his usual arms, bore a partisan on 
his shoulder, and, as far as beard and ugliness went, he was as forbidding a per- 
sonage, and bore as formidable an appearance, as can well be conceived. Nor 
was the countenance of the bailiff of the lord of St. Leu very prepossessing : 
not that the features were in themselves bad, but there was withal a look of in- 
solent and domineering pride, a fat scorn for all things more miserable and 
meagre than himself, which certainly was not at all calculated to conciliate the 
affection of the starving peasantry of the neighbourhood. Thus, as he rode 
up, many a murmured comment on his insolent tyranny passed through the 
people, who watched his approach. Such are the men who make their lords 
hated ; for very, very often the detestation of their inferiors falls upon persons 
in high station, without any actual oppression on their own part. Nevertheless 
let them not think themselves ill-treated, if the acts of their agents draw down 
upon their head the enmity of those whom they have not themselves trampled 
on; for power and wealth bring with them a great responsibility, and demand at 
our hands a watchfulness over the conduct of others as well as our own; so 
that the man whose servant uses his authority for the purpose of oppression is 
little less culpable than the oppressor himself. ‘The Lord of St. Leu, as times 
went, was neither a tyrant nor an unjust man: his morality was not very strict ; 
and in cases of offences committed within his jurisdiction, though he certainly 
did not suffer the guilty to escape, yet he contrived, when it was possible, to 
| make the punishment profitable to himself. He was fonder, in short, of fines 
| than of bloodshed, and preferred making a culprit pay in pocket rather than in 
person. ‘To a certain degree he was kind to the poor, often supplied them with 
food, and commiserated their distresses ; but he was quick and severe when op- 
posed, and stern in his general demeanour. His greatest crime was the license 
which he allowed his inferior officers, who committed many a wrong and many 
a cruelty without his knowledge, but it cannot be said without his fault. Amongst 
the most detested of these subordinate tyrants was the bailiff of St. Leu; not 
that he was more cruel than others, but that he was more insolent in his cruelty 
—for people will bear tyranny more easily than scorn; and the secret why some 
of the greatest tyrants that ever lived have gone on to the end of their lives 
uninjured and unopposed, has generally been that they gained to their side the 
vanity of those whom they oppressed, rather than arrayed it against them. The 
peasantry assembled before the chapel on the top of the hill drew back on either 
side as the bailiff advanced, but without shewing any disposition to fly ; and, 
indeed, had he examined closely, he might have seen some cause for apprelen- 
sion in the sullen looks of some, and the fierce, wild expression of others. In 
those days, however, the idea of any thing like resistance on the part of the 
serfs had never entered into the mind of the nobles of France. They 
regarded the villeins, as they called them, as the mere creatures of 
their will. If they treated them well, it was merely from general kindness of 
heart, and natural good feeling ; if they abstained from oppressing and 
actually ill-using them, when they had any inclination so to do, it was sim- 
ply on account of some respect for the few laws which gave thema scanty 
protection ; but no idea that the worm might turn on him who trampled 
it, ever entered into the calculation of the lords of the soil. <A terrible 
day of retribution, however, was now coming, and the bailiff of the 
lord of St. Leu was the one to hurry it on. ‘ How now, Jacques Bonhommes !" 
he exclaimed ; ‘what are you doing here in such a crowd! Why get ye not to 
your labour! What are ye doing here in idleness’ ‘ We have been praying 
God to deliver us from evil,’ replied a voice from the crowd. ‘ Away with 
you! away with you!” ¢eried the insolent officer ; ‘think you that God will at- 
tend to such scum as you are? 





—But first let me see who you have got amongst 
you: march down that road, every man of you, one by one.’ ‘ Why should 
we do that?’ demanded one of the boldest amongst the peasantry, ‘or why 
should you meddle with us,when we are praying to the only ear that will hear us?” 
‘Insolent villain!’ exclaimed the bailiff, striking him a slight blow with a 
truncheon he carried in his hand; ‘dare you put questions to me?’ The man 
drew back with a frowning brow, but made no reply ; and the bailiff continued, 
‘I will answer you, however.—Here, archer, take my horse ;’ and throwing 
the rein to his follower, he slowly dismounted from his horse, while a group at 
the other side of the crowd were seen eagerly conversing together. ‘ Now, 
then,’ said the bailiff, ‘ pass on before me, one by one ; for there is a criminal 
amongst you, who, having first committed felony against his lord, has fled 
hither to add murder to his other crimes. You all know him well, and his name 
is William Caillet. Come, quick, pass before me, one by one, and each man 
let me see his face as he goes by.” ‘The people paused and hesitated ; but at 
that moment the person who had spoken to the priest, and who was, we have 
said, covered from head to foot with a grey shepherd’s cloak and hood, ad- 
| vanced slowly and deliberately from the other side of the crowd, as if to lead 
the way in passing before the bailiff of St. Leu. Several of those who were 
| near followed close behind him; and when he approached the place where the 
| officer stood, the bailiff, although there was something in the man’s demeanour 
| which evidently struck and disconcerted him, exclaimed aloud, ‘Come, come, 
k your hood!’ The peasant made no reply, but took another step 
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| forward, and then turning suddenly face to face with the bailiff, he threw the 


cloak off entire ly, and stood out before the eyes of all, the very William Caillet, 
; Whom the officer had demanded. Now, what want you with me?’ demanded 


| Yn, é’ e , * a 
Caillet. ‘To apprehend you for a felony, replied the officer boldly. ‘ Then take 
that for thy pains!’ exclaimed Caillet, striking him a blow in the face, which 


| made him reel back 


‘ Cut-throat, slave of a bloody tyrant, take that—and that 
—and that! 


* and, drawing the sword with which he was armed, he plunged it 
again and again into the body of the bailiff, before the unhappy man, taken by 
surprise, had power to do more than grasp the hilt of his sword convulsively. 
| Ere he could pluck it from the sheath, his spirit had fled for ever, and, almost 
at the same instant, the peasant called Jacques Morne had sprung upon the 
archer, exclaiming, ‘lear him to pieces! Down with the monster! Down 
with the nobles, and all the bloody tyrants who keep us without bread!’ The 
archer, however, was more upon his guard than his officer had been; and, 
shortening his partisan, he struck Morne a blow upon the head, which, though 
it did not kill hum, laid him ble eding and senseless at his feet. Ere he could do 
more, Caillet, seeing that the bailiff could offer no further resistance to any 





one; turned also to the archer, and strode over the prostrate body of Morne 
| ce eT » 1 . ‘ ‘ - 
he soldier aimed a fierce stroke at him likewise ; but Caillet was far superior 


+} | } ) 
| to him both in skill and strength, and parrying it, ina moment he struck him a| 


| blow upon the shoulder, which would have cleft him to the waist, had he not } 
been protected by his briganding Notwithstanding that defence, it wounded 
him severely, and brought him at once upon his knees: but Caillet drew back, 
with a scornful smile; and, exe laiming to the peasants, ‘ If he ever rise again, 
itis your fault,’ he thrust his sword back into the sheath. The people rushed | 
upon the unfortunate man in a crowd, bore him down to the earth: and ina 


over his eyes for an instant, 





to shut out the dreadful sight; but, taking them 


away again, he raised them up to heaven, exclaiming, ‘O man of blood, man| eaters 


| f blood, you have brought down a new curse upon the land!’ 
| brought it deliverance,’ cried Caillet, in his voice of thunder. ‘Get thee to 


| prayers, good priest ; get thee to prayers. Pray unto God for his blessing up- 


i 


moment they had literally torn him to pieces. The priest placed his hands} 
| 


| 
i 
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on the course which has been begun this day: pray for strength to those arms 
that are now raised to deliver their country : pray for resolution to those hearts 
which have undertaken the great work of restoring the liberty which is man’s 
birth-right !’ ” 





RAMBLES IN CEYLON. 
BY LIEUT. DE BUTTS. 


The narrow strait which separates Ceylon from the continent, has every ap- 
pearance of having been formerly an isthmus, which was broken through by 
some convulsion of nature. The sacred island of Ramiseram in the middle 
of the strait, attracts pilgrims from the opposite shores, and thus, both morally 
and physically, appears to be a monument of their former connexion. 

“ The natives have a tradition, that the isle of Ramiseram was in other days 
connected by land with both Hindostan and Ceylon. The rocky ledge exiend- 
ing across the interval of sea between Manar and Ramnad, at the points where 
the shores of the island and of the continent most nearly approach each other, 
is, inthe opinion of the wise men of the East, the remaining vestige of this 
ancient isthmus. This opinion is strengthened by the frequent occurrence of 
islands and sandbanks on the line of the supposed communication ; but how- 
ever this may be with regard to Ceylon, the former connexion of the isle of Ra- 
miseram with the Indian continent is generally admitted. The intervening ex- 
panse of sea is not considerable, and its entire width is occupied by a well-de- 
tined line of rocks, by means of which the natives are enabled to punt their 
canoes and fishing-boats from the mainland to the island. On either side of 
this chain of rocks, and at immediately opposite points, roads paved with large 
flat stones approach the edge of the water, and seem to indicate that the space 
now covered by the sea was formerly traversed by this artificial work, which 
must have required considerable labour and time in its construction. Such, at 
least, is the belief of the natives, who further assert, that the object of this 
ground communication was to facilitate the annual transit of the car of Jug- 
gernaut from the temples of Ramiseram to those of Madura, a place in 
southern India.” 

The Temple of Ramiseram is an immense enclosure, surrounded by a lofty 
wall. The interior is divided into large squares and rectangles, most of which 
are occupied by tanks of sacred water, or by chapels dedicated to various 
deities ;— 

“'The minor temples, which fill up the intervening spaces between these sa- 
cred tanks, are generally uniform and simple in appearance. They are for the 
most part crowned by long tapering spires, which produce a pleasing and pecu- 
liar effect. ‘The long galleries connecting these domes arrest the attention 
chiefly on account of the enormous slabs of stone employed in their construc- 
tion, and the numerous gigantic images and statues that line their entire length. 
The statutes are those of Vishnu, Siva, and of various other Hindu gods, who 
are represented either in a recumbent or standing attitude, but for the most part 
in the latter position. To a critical eye, some of these figures would doubtless 
appear sufficiently grotesque. A large portion of the interior space is cut off 
from the rest of the edifice. Into this sanctified place the European unbeliever 
is not permitted to enter ; but from within the sound of music constantly arises, 
and ever and anon the dark eyes of the vestal virgins, who form the choir, 
glance beneath the raised tapestry.” 

The noble harbour of ‘Trincomalee, which affords excellent anchorage, can 
be safely entered during both monsoons, is secured against the violence of the 
winds, and easy of defence against the insults of an enemy, is justly deemed 
the best naval station in the Indian Seas. Indeed, but for its notorious advan- 
tages, the mistaken policy which abandoned Java to the Dutch, would have 
been extended to Ceylon, and the lords of Leadenhall Street would have es- 
caped the mortifying contrast of an improving crewn colony in the vicinity of 
their stationary, if not declining, settlements 

“The circumference of the harbour may be about nine or ten miles, and 
when thus viewed from an elevated position, the large and placid sheet of water, 
with its numerous indents—the wooded isles that seems to float on its surface 
—the men-of-war lying motionless at their anchorage—and the rich and tropical 
aspect of the forests that cover the whole of the inland country—form a land- 
scape, in surveying which the eye never tires, and which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated.” 

To European residents, the station at Trincomalee is chiefly recommended 
by its abundance of game, particularly of wild elephants, the shooting of which 
is almost an every-day amusement. Our author declares, that this is not so 
dangerous a sport as 1s usually supposed ; and that, during the last ten years, 
only two Europeans have lost their lives in these encounters. ‘Two officers, 
who pledged themselves to avenge the death of Mr. Wallett had a very nar- 
row escape : the account of it will help to explain the nature of the sport :— 

* On the approach of his new enemies, the elephant regarded them with 
the utmost sang-froid, and quietly advanced towardsthem. ‘The scene of this 
second combat was the same as that of the former. Elephants, if undisturb- 
ed, frequently remain for weeks in the vicinity of some favourite spot, which 
unites the two principal objects of their ambition—good forage and abundance 
of water. Inthe present case, the tusker had doubtless reconnoitred the ground 
with a military eye, or perhaps, not pretending to greater intelligence than the 
human race, imagined that the site of his conquest was, somehow or other, con- 
nected with his good star, for he made no attempt to decamp from the place 
during the time that intervened between Mr. W.’s death and the appearance of 
lis avengers. Having arrived within a few paces of their object, the sportsmen 
fired, but without any considerable effect. One of the bullets, however, struck 
the right eye of the tusker, and by this fortuitous circumstance the life of one 
of the officers was saved. Weakened by loss of blood, the elephant fell just 
as he had overtaken this gentleman, and in the act of falling broke down some 
bamboo trees, which, striking his intended victim, effectually prevented him 
from making his escape. Fortunately, he was on the right or blind side of the 
monster, who did not immediately discover the near vicinity of his assailant 
At length he got his solitary optic to bear upon him, and was about to give him 
the coup-de-grace without further loss of time, when Lieut. S. having reloaded, 
again approached, and by a well-timed and fatal shot, rescued his friend from 
his perilous position.” 

One of the most interesting objects in the vicinity of Trincomalee, is the 
Candelay Lake, which attests not less forcibly than the Egyptian pyramids, 
the existence of a system of civilization, few or no traces of which can be dis- 
covered among the present Cingalese. 

“The Candelay lake is situate within thirty miles of Trincomalee, in an ex- 
tensive and broad valley, around which the ground gradually ascends towards 
the distant hills that envelope it. In the centre of the valley, a long cause- 
way, principally made of masses of rock, has been constructed to retain tie 
waters that from every side pour into the space inclosed within the circumja- 
cent hills, and the artificial dam thus formed. During the rainy season, when 
the lake attains its greatest elevation, the area of ground, over which the 
inundation extends, may be computed at fifteen square miles. ‘This work of 
art, and others of nearly equally gigantic proportions in the island, sufficiently 
indicate that, at some remote period, Ceylon was adensely populated country, 
and under a government sufficiently énlightened to appreciate, and firm to en- 
force, the execution of an undertaking which, to men ignorant of mechanical 
powers, must have been an Herculean operation ; for, such is the capacious na- 
ture of the mountain-streams in this tropical island, where heavy rain frequent- 
ly falls, without intermission, for many successive days, that no common barrier 
would suffice to resist the great and sudden pressure that must be sustained 
on such occasions. Aware of this peculiarity in the character of their rivers, 
the Cingalese built the retaining wall that supports the waters of the lake of 
Candelay with such solidity and massiveness, as to defy the utmost fury of the 
mountain-torrents. Nearly the whole of its extent is formed with vast hewn 
masses of rock, to move which, by sheer physical force, must have required the 
united labour of thousands.” 

The cutting of roads and the establishment of mail-coaches have produced 
very beneficial results in Ceylon. At first, the proprietors of coaches were too 
poor to purchase good cattle, and some of the early experiments in carriage 
travelling would have furnished a companion picture to Bunbury’s caricature of 
Irish posting. 

‘Grand equestrian exhibitions were frequently enjoyed by the passengers of 
those days. Some of the steeds would go, while others, on the contrary, 
adopted a different policy, and stood fast. In the letter case, the most ap- 
proved mode was to attach a long rope to one of the fore legs of the refracto- 
ry charger, and having beat up for volunteers amongst the natives, to haul 
away upon the same; while one party thus engaged the enemy in front, an- 
other detachment vexed his rear with such missiles and weapons as happened 
to be athand. The grand object of getting him under weigh was in this man- 
ner generally attained.” 

These scenes have now disappeared, and the superiority of coaches over pa- 
lanquins is so generally recognised, that the Anglo-Indians would doubtless 
have adopted the improvement, if their government had given them any 
better road than bullock-tracks 

Distinction of caste has never exercised the same influence in Ceylon as in 
Hindustan. Aw exception, however must be made in the case of the unhappy 


Khodias, who are looked upon with even more contempt than the Indian 
Pariahs 


“Their numbers have, in some instances, been swelled by other malefactors, 
but their principal supply of recruits has ewer been from the ranks of the beef- 
‘The royal clemency did occasionally restore some fortunate individuals 
‘I have | to their former rank, but these glimpses of favour were few and far between. 
‘The bitter cup of degradation was drained to the last dregs by the wretched 
Rhodia, On the approach of one of the Goewansé caste, he was compelled 
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to prostrate himself, and form a stepping-stone for his lord and master. Mo- 
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civilization, and they repay the boon by a —s - 7h canal dee 
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i unkenness prevented them from shining as soldiers, ey 
eee bom wocfalty, if less honourably, employed, in making and mend- 
9 on the ancient capital bl Ceylon, is now a mere desert, but its 
ins still attract many visitors :— ; 
eer ‘the tniee objects if attraction to the antiquary, —. _—~ 
amid the ruins of Anarajahpoora,is the Sowamahapaaya. The ancient - : its 
relating to the city concur in stating that this was formerly a majestic § = 
of nine stories. Of these, none are now in existence ; but or un re 
stone pillars, upon which the building was erected, are still in tolera - a, 
vation. This immense number are disposed in a perfect square, pe side 7 
which is about two hundred feet in length. Along each side, at nearly yw 
distances, forty pillars are ranged. The interval between the rows varies from 
two to three feet, and the square of the pillars, which, with few re are 
uniform in size and height, is two feet. Around the Sowamahapaay a, which 
was probably a temple dedicated to the worship of Boodhoo, are six Dagobas,or 
immense solid domes, the altitude of which is equal to their greatest diameter. 
They are for the most part surmounted by spiral cones, that in some measure 
relieve the vastness and massiveness of their gigantic proportions. Like the 
Pyramids of Egypt, they were designed to commemorate the reign of the mon- 
arch to whose honour they were raised. In either case, the simplicity and so- 
lidity of the construction have defied the ravages of time, and insured its perma- 
nence. But the handiwork of the ignorant labourers of Ceylon, though it may 
rival and even surpass the massive greatness, wants the elegance and grandeur, 
that belong to the more majestic productions of the Egyptian soenbeess. The 
Dagobas have a ponderous and ignoble appearance ; their magnitude is, how- 
ever, almost unparalleled, and elicits the admiration or the contempt of the 
European pilgrim, who may either applaud the perseverance or ridicule the 
injudicious taste of the ancient islanders. The solid contents of the largest of 
them have been estimated to exceed four hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
yards; its greatest diameter and altitude are equal, and measure two hundred 
and seventy feet.” 


——— 
A DISSERTATION ON DOGS. 

Dogs are a noble and royal race. To say nothing of their Pompeys and 
Cesars, witness the dogs of the line of Stuart, or breed of King Charles : wit- 
ness also the Prince of Canino, and those ‘* dogs of the House of Montague,” 
of whom Shakspeare makes honourable mention. The Barkers of Barkshire, 
who have branches in Huntsand Breakneckshire, claim kindred with them ; and 
they would seem to have no bad title to the Castle of Kennel-worth. 

That dogs have been “in office” is certain, and certain it is likewise that they 
have been obeyed there, which is more than some men *‘ in office’? can boast 
of. Amongst official dogs may be enumerated the watch-dogs, or Dogberries, 
Police Commissioners in their day, for every dog has his day as well as the Lord 
Mayor of London. Then there is the Shepherd’s Dog, who has held the pas- 
toral office time out of mind, and assuredly has never once disgraced it as 
others have done, or are said to have done, by pluralities, non-residence, simo- 
ny, orany other misconduct of alike nature. The Beggar’s Dog is your 
Poor-Law Commissioner ; Cerberus is your State Porter ; and the active and 
useful Turn-spit occupies the post of Secretary to the Culinary Department, 
with infinite credit to himself and satisfaction to the public. ‘To be sure, he 
only gets dog’s meat, after all, for his reward ; but then he deserves it, and this 
is more than Secretaries of other departments do, or have done, if there be any 
truth im opposition journals, or faith in history. 

Dogs are such literary animals, that they keep one of the letters all to them- 
selves. ‘ R is for the dog” in all languages, while M is for the cat only in the 
Greek. The dogs, however, have had their Greek letter too; for they were so 
great in Delta, that the Egyptians actually adored them. In addition to this, 
it is the dog that sets the stamp of popularity upon all productions of the press, 
so that the books that are oftenest read and thumbed are generally said to be 
dog-leaved, or dog-eared. That there are poets of the breed, is ascertained 
perfectly ; these are generally the poor dogs, whose verses are known by the 
name of doggerel. ‘“ Chien de poete” isthe French name for them. A dog- 
rose will serve them for a subject as well as any ; and they have a natural an- 
tipathy to all bards of a higher strain, as was instanced of old in the tragic 
iate of the tragic Euripides, who was torn to pieces by dogs, as we learn from 
Erasmus. no 

In philosophy, we need scarcely say, that dogs are Cynics, and like Diogenes, 
their great original, they are commonly found to this day lodged in tubs or casks, 
where, if an Alexander were to visit them, he would find them as surly and 
ready to growl and snarl as ever they were These growls are usually called 
their dogmas. 

As to medicine, they have no occasion to trouble themselves ; all sensible 
people “* throw physic to the dogs,” so that they have as much as they want ; 
though not as much as they ought to have! This proper distinction of physic 
suggests the idea that the word doctor ought to be written dog-tor, or one who 
is fit to prescribe for dogs. 

Dogs of the Military profession are styled “ dogs of war.” Hence, France, 
where these dogs abound, is called by Shakspeare “a dog-hole.” Spain had 
its war-dogs in former times, for we read that Cortes leda troop of them against 
the aborigines of America, and owed his successes very much to their ferocious 
valour. Dogs of war have a great advantage over men of war; the former 
are fit for land-service, where the latter are utterly inefficient and useless : on 
the other hand, dogs take the water with alacrity, and, indeed, must needs be 
expert navigators, else how could they ever have got possession of the Isle of 
Dogs! Besides, is there a dog of a sailor in the Navy who could not command 
a dogger! ; 

The religion of dogs is not certain: the safest opinion is, that there have 

been dogs of all religions: Christians have been known to ery “Jew dog,” 
and Jews to retort with “ Christian dog.’ Some are Jumpers—for instance, 
the Poodie ; others possess the gift of tongues, or are Irvingites, to which sect 
it appears that hounds belong, from the circumstance that they are so often 
said to “ give tongue.” Some dogs are Deists, and it is to be feared even 
Atheists: these are your infidel dogs, unbelieving dogs, and others of the same 
pack. 
_ Dogs have a star of their own, and whatever doubt may exist as to stellar 
influences over things human, there can be no question but that the canine com- 
monwealth is subject to them. No sooner does their star rage, than dogs rage 
too, and are affected with a particular disorder which is very contagious, and 
which men are liable to catch, unless they happen to be tee-totallers. Many a 
jolly-dog dies of hydrophobia, but such deaths are not so common now as for- 
merly, for there has lately set up a certain Dogtor Matthew, who cures the 
disease infallibly, provided dogs are not too degged to follow his good advice, 
and turn water-dogs. If, however, dogs on earth are apt to lose their wits at 
the same time that dogs in heaven lose theirs, it is some compensation that ‘this 
is the period at which they are complimented with civic honours. They ought 
to be proved dogs, as well as mad dogs, when, by proclamation of the Lord 
Mayor himself, they are presented with the freedom of the city, and decorated 
with a log and chain, not unlike that august magistrate himself 

Dogs have been sadly libelled by that witty dog sop. Never yet did dog 
of any degree or kind— eee z ¥ 

“ Mastiff, greyhound, mungrel grin, 
Hound or spaniel, brache, or lym, 

; Bob-tail, tike, or trundle tail—” 
deliberately relinquish a substance for a shadow, or play the iniquitous part of 
‘the dog in the manger.” The dogs that do such things as these, are dogs 
upon two legs, not on four. - _ 

Notwithstanding the many virtues of dogs, they 
men who spend too much of their time and money 
the long run, to be dogged by catchpoles, and to 
to the dogs in a dog-trot ; others in dog 
a dog-trick upon the road. 


However, if men will join the dogs, they had better take the excellent ad- 


vice of Launce: “I would have one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to 


re as it were a dog at all things.” And here endeth the dissertation—we 
have not a word to throw to a dog left. 


are bad companions ; and 
y upon them are very apt, in 
“go to the dogs.” Some go 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A MARINE AND A MARINER. 
oa BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL 
lhe words Marine and Mariner differ by one small letter only ; but no two 
races of men, I had well-nigh said no two animals, differ from one another more 
completely than the “ Jollies” and the “ Johnnies.” 


Jack wears a blue jacket, and the Jolly wears a red one 
take a round dozen than ; 
while the 
culotte 


which the 


Jack would sooner 
be seen with a pair of braces across his shoulders ; 
marine, if deprived of his suspenders, would specdily be left sans 
A thorough-going, barrack-bred, regular-built: marine, in a ship of 
serjeant-major truly loves his art, has, without any very exaggerated 











metaphor, been compared to a man who swallowed a set of fire- 
representing the legs, the poker the back-bone, and the shovel the neck and 
head. While, on the other hand, your sailor-man is to be likened to nothing 
except one of those delicious figures in the fantoccini show-boxes, where the 
legs, arm, and head, are flung loosely about the right and left, no one bone hay- 
ing the slightest organic connection with the other ; the whole being an affair 
of strings, and springs, and universal joint. 


The difference between sailor and marine was strikingly exemplified in a 
well known instance of mutiny on board a frigate. The captain was one of that 
class of officers, now happily extinct, whose chief authority consisted in sever- 
ity. ‘To such an excess was this pushed, that his ship’s company, it appears, 
was at length roused to actual wed. and proceeded in a tumultuous, but appa- 
rently resolute body to the quarterdeck. It is extremely curious to remark, that 
the same stern system of discipline which had driven the seamen into revolt had 
likewise been applied to the marines, without weakening the paramount sense 
of duty under any circumstances. Such, at all events, was the force of habit 
and discipline that, when the captain ordered them to fall in, they formed in- 
stantly, as a matter of course, across the deck. 

At his further orders, they loaded their muskets with ball, and screwed on 
their bayonets. Had the corps now proved traitors, all must have been lost ; 
but the captain, who, with all his faults of temper and system, was yet a clear- 


headed officer, calculated upon a different result. Turning first to the muti- 
neers, he called our,— 


“Pll attend to you directly !” 


And then addressing the soldiers, he said, with a tone of such perfect 
conlidence of manner, and so slightly interrogative, as to furnishjits own an- 
swer,— 

“You'll stand by your king and country ?” 

The marines thus appealed to said nothing, but grasped their fire-arms with 
an air of resolution. 

‘Then, royal and loyal marines, we don’t care for the blue jackets !” 

And, stepping forward, he seized the two principal ring-leaders by the throat, 
one with each hand, and calling out, in a voice of thunder, to the rest, instantly 
to move off the quarterdeck, he consigned the astonished and deserted culprits 
to the master-at-arms, by whom they were speedily and quietly placed in double 
irons—and the whole mutiny was at an end! 

But this is not all. The fate of the disciplinarian and the disciplined forms 
at once one of the most appalling and the most affecting stories we ever read— 
and with it we shall conclude. 

The successful issue of the recent mutiny, and his confidence in his own re- 
sources, had taught the captain to believe that he could command the services 
of his people, not only on ordinary occasions, but at moments of utmost need. 
Here was a grand mistake. The obedience he exacted at the point of the lash 
had no heartiness in it ; and when the time came that the argument of force 
could no longer be used, and when the bayonets of the marines had lost their 
terrors, there was read to him, and in letters of blood, the bitterest lesson of re- 
tributive justice that perhaps was ever pronounced to any officer since the be- 
ginning of the naval service. 

The frigate under command of this officer, when in company with another 
ship, chased two French frigates off the Isle of France. As his ship sailed 
much faster than her consort, hé soon outstripped her, and closed with the 
enemy single-handed. ‘The Frenchmen, seeing only one ship near them, and 
the other far astern, shortened sail, and prepared for the attack, which, how- 
ever, they could hardly suppose would be undertaken by one ship. In this ex- 
pectation, however, they underrated the spirit of its commander. Seeing the 
enemy’s frigates within his reach, and well knowing what his men could execute, 
if they chose—never dreaming for a moment that they would fail him at this 
pinch—he exclaimed, ‘‘ We shall take them both! steer right for them !” 

This was the last order he ever gave! The men obeyed, and stood to their 
guns ; but they stood there only to be shot to death. They folded their arms 
and neither loaded nor fired a single shot, in answer to the pealing broadsides 
which the unresisted and astonished enemy were pouring fast in upon them ! 
Now had arrived the dreadful moment of revenge upon them ; as their captain, 
who was soon struck down like the rest, lived only Jong enough to see the cause 
of his failure, and to witness the shocking sight of his crew cut to pieces, rather 
than move their hands to fire one gun to save the credit of their commander— 
all consideration for their own lives, or for their country, appearing to be ab- 
sorbed in their desperate determination to prove at last how completely they had 
it in their power to show their sense of the unjust treatment they had received. 


irons ; the tongs 





THE RATIONALE OF MESMERISM AND SOMNAMBULISM. 


Aninal magnetism has, for some years amused and bewildered the lovers of 
the marvellous. Ridiculed as a mere illusion or delusion, it has nevertheless 
perplexed the scientific ; its effects are too palpable to be denied,but any ration- 
al solutions of the vause or causes in which they have originated have hitherto 
eluded detection. The honour of unveiling this mystery was reserved for Mr. 
James Braid, an eminent surgeon in Manchester, who, having witnessed the 
recent experiments of Monsieur Lafontaine, in the Atheneum of that town,de- 
termined, if possible, to bring the system to the test of physiological and ana- 
tomical principles. This gentleman having satisfied his own mind that he could 
produce the phenomena without personal contact, and even induce sleep when 
in a different room from the person to be thrown into a state of somnolency, an- 
nounced a public lecture on the subject, which he delivered at the Manchester 
Atheneum on Saturday last before seven hundred persons. 

Mr. Braid first placed on a table a common biack wine-bottle, in the mouth 
of which was a cork having a plated top. ‘The individual on whom the experi- 
ment was to be performed was seated on a chair, and directed to gaze intently 
at the cork without winking or averting the eyes. The cork was about two 
feet from the person operated upon, whose head was inclined backwards, form- 
ing with the object an angle of about forty-five degrees. In this position he re- 
mained for about five minutes, when profound sleep was produced. 

The second experiment was completed in the same time. Inthe third case, 
a bandage was placed round the head, for the purpose of retaining in an immo- 
vable position a common bottle cork, a little above the root of the nose, as the 
object to be gazed at,and in about four minutes a complete state of somnolency 
ensued. Jn this case was proved the inability of the patient to open the eye- 
lids, although consciousness was in no respect suspended, as he was able to re- 
ply distinctly to any question. The fourth experiment failed, either through 
the noise that prevailed, or owing to the person not fixing his gaze continuous- 
ly on the object. ‘The fifth was successful; and although the party made a 
desperate etfort to open his eyes, so much as to agitate his whole frame, they 
remained as though hermetically sealed ; when Mr. Braid took from his pocket 
a wooden ruler, and drew the end of it gently over the upper eye-lids of both 
eyes, when the spell was broken, and the sense of sight restored with perfect 
ease. These experiments fully demonstrated that the phenomena were per- 
fectly independent of animal magnetism, as in no one instance was there the 
least approach to personal contact or any manipulation. ) 

Having thus convinced the audience that sleep could be produced without 
pressure of the thumbs or waving of the hands, as employed by Monsieur La- 
fontaine, Mr. Braid proceeded to explain the rationale of his discovery. 

The artificial mode of producing sleep, is to fatigue the rectus and levator 
muscle of the eye, which is effected by a continuously strained and intent 
gaze at an object viewed under an acute angle. Under such circumstances, 
the irritability of those muscles becomes exhausted, as well as the irritability 
of the optic nerve ; giddiness ensues, a mist rises up before the eye, and sleep 
ensues. Congestion is induced in the eyes, and carried from them to the op- 
tic and muscular nerves of the eye, and owing to their proximity to the origin 
of the nerves of respiration and circulation, affect them through sympathy, 
and enfeeble the action of the heart andlungs. ‘The heart, thus acting feebly 
is unable to propel the blood with sufficient force to the extremities, and hence 
their coldness. ‘I'he blood consequently is accumulated in the reg‘on of the heart, 
and it is thus stimulated ; and in order to remove the inordinate load, it is com- 
pelled to increase the frequency of its contractions, in order to compensate for 
the feebleness of its efforts. The brain, head, and face now become congested 
in consequence, and varied phenomena, resulting from irregularity in the circu- 
lation of that important organ, the brain, follow. ‘The inability to raise the up- 
per eyelid, Mr. Braid accounts for on the principle of temporary paralysis of 
the levator muscles, owing to excessive and long-continued exertion at the 
commencement of the operation.—Globe. 

Mr. Marnzer’s Popvtar System or Instruction 1x Sineinc.—This mu- 
sical professor, whose reputation has been for some years well-established on 
the continent, has lately been labouring with great success In London and other 
parts of England. His exertions are entirely disinterested, as he declines any 
remuneraticn for his instructions, and seems actuated solely by an enthusiastic 
love of harmony, and a desire to make all the world sharers in the pure de- 
lights, which the cultivation of it on just principles 1s capable of affording. It 
would be impossible, in a brief space, to do justice to Mr. Mainzer’s system ; it 
is very clear and intelligible, and so simple and easy, that those who have fol- 
lowed him through one lecture, are struck with admiration of his plan, and al- 
most irresistibly attracted to his succeeding ones. The progress of his pupils is 
amazingly rapid ; and, if we may estimate the benefits they derive from his les- 
sons, from the affectionate admiration with which they regard him, we should 
say that no professor that ever lived is so well fitted to inspire his hearers with 
a correct knowledge of the true principles of harmony, and a sensible appreci- 
ation of its delights, as Joseph Mainzer 


The Iron Duke.—An Israelite of Dover wrote the other day to the Duke of 
Wellington, requesting his grace to discharge a debt of fourteen shillings due 
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os the Marquis of Douro, as he would be gl 
uke’s answer was written on th i 
“P.M. the Duke of Wellington inn eo 
collect Mr. R.’s debts.” 
ordinary man, that Mr. R. h 
tograph. 


An Extraordinary Cow.—There is at present in the possession of Mr. Mon- 
cur, Blairgowrie, an old cow, which has for the last ten years acted as a decoy 
to such of her species as were to be transferred from their master’s grazing 
park to his slanghter-house. Old “crummie” is known in the village by the 
opprobrious nickname of Hangie, from her assistance in the destruction of her 
kind, and the satisfaction she evinces at it. When an animal is selected from 
the herd by the butcher, Hangie takes her place in front of the victim, marches 
as deliberately to the slaughter-house as if to her own stall in the byre. and 
enters first ; but ho sooner are the doors closed than she retires to the rear of 
her companion, and if it manifest any reluctance to advance to the ting, she 
pushes it forward with her head When Hangie perceives that the animai is 
properly fastened, she steps back so far as to be out of harm's way, and there 
awaits with the utmost composure and apparent satisfaction, till the victim is 
felled to the earth, when, as if considering her business finished, 


| she retires, 
without the word of command, to rejoin her companions in the park.— Dundee 
Warder. 


GUNS ALBION, 


ad of the money. The noble 
e note in the following strain ; 
gton is not the Marquis of Douro, neither does he 
© answer was so truly characteristic of this extra- 
as refused a considerable sum of money for the au- 














Our readers will doubtless recollect several lectures on the inferior animals 
by Professor Jones, to which we gave place in our columns some time ago. 
These were delivered at Manchester (England) before intelligent and enlight- 
ened audiences who were warm in their expressions of satisfaction ; a sa- 
tisfaction in which we as warmly participated when we had opportunity to pe- 
ruse them, and in consequence of which we offered them to our readers as well 
worthy of their attention. Unfortunately we were not able to give the first of 
the series, as it happened to be left out of publication ; but the defect has been 
recently made good, and in this day’s Albion we have the pleasure to present the 
firs:—perhaps the very best of the course. 

In looking for the proofs of Almighty power, wisdom, and goodness, we 
are but too apt to turn towards objects of a massy, magnificent, and enlarged 
nature, such as the heavenly bodies, the earth that we inhabit, the most volu- 
minous masses of animate or inanimate nature upon it, or in the startling pro- 
cesses of experimental philosophy, the application of science to art, or some 
striking interposition of the deity in circumstances where human wisdom and 
foresight are utterly at fault. Yet how greatly are these transcended in the 
myriads of observations which are or may be made in the most minute objects 
or portions of creation! How ample are the results of enquiries to those who ex- 
amine earnestly, patiently, and perseveringly, with microscopic eye as it were, 
who investigate portions of creation which are actually unmarked by the unas- 
sisted vision, but which display in all their parts as much of design, benevo- 
lence, and divine skill, as in the most distinguished monument of human ad- 
miration. Shewing the Creator to exhibit that exquisite wisdom which is 
his attribute, 

* As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ! 


As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns.” 


Professor Jones has, throughout, but no where more than in this lecture, 
shewn himself to be as completely a man of pious feelings as of investigating 
habits and of discrimmative judgment. How apt are we to forget that through- 
out all creation everything animated is as happy as its organization will permit, 
and that everything is performing its allotted useful part in creation! How 
apt are we to forget, in the feeling of human pride, that the line of demarcation 
between those which we denominate the higher scale of beings are joined to 
their, so-called, inferiors, by such minutely-divided scales of gradation, that 
they are actually lmks of connection which can never be separated and that we 
are all but steps from the lowest to the highest of the works of God’s Hand ! 
Such lectures as Professor Jones’ serve to bring us down to a becoming hu- 
mility, by shewing that even man has many things in common with the brutes, 
both in structure and habit ; that the brutes carry down the analogy still lower, 
and that the two great points on which we stand upon an eminence above them, 
namely, the possession of the reasoning faculty, and of an immortal soul, are 
the very things which should repress pride and presu:nption, and induce us to 
measure our steps with care, and guard our thoughts with vigilance. 

Such are the inestimable benefits of lectures given by able professors like 
Prof. Jones, and viewing them in this light we deem that in recording them in 
our pages we do a public service. 





In our number of to-day will be found the rationale of ‘‘ Mesmerism and 
Somnambulism.” This subject which for a long time past has been veiled in 
the deepest mystery, and almost partaken of the darkness of superstition, has 
at length been divested of its reputed wonders, and made subservient to the 
laws of physiology ; and the deductions of scientific reasoning. Animal mag- 
netism, which is a more popular synonym of the subject, has had its believers 
amongst the many who have witnessed its effects, or persons who were not al- 
ways uninterested in its practice, whilst the more incredulous have ridiculed it 
as a delusive imposition. 

The principles upon which the wonders of Animal Magnetism were per- 
formed, were by no means new, as will be shown by a reference to the article 
alluded to. It is well known, that whatever from its monotony, fatigues the 
senses, particularly those of sight or hearing, is extremely apt to induce sleep ; 
thus we find ourselves almost unconsciously affected whilst endeavouring to di- 
rect and keep up our attention to the discourse of a dull preacher, or whilst 
listening for any length of time to the disputation of a tiresome speaker ; it is 
also well known that physicians having patients suffering under prolonged wake- 
fulness have sometimes recommended that water should be dropped at a con- 
venient distance, so that the patient by counting each drop might fatigue his 
senses and thereby produce somnolency, and thus by the most natural of all 
means derive that inestimable benefit of “ tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 

Mr. James Braid, an eminent surgeon in Manchester, who had witnessed 
some experiments in Animal Magnetism, determined to apply to this hitherto 
occult science, the principles of physiology and anatomy, and by his own ex- 
periments on different persons demonstrated that the whole fabric of this illu- 
sive deception, was the simple result of the simplest causes in nature, adding 
another instance to the many cases where reason and science have asserted 
their triumph over mystery and obscurity. 





New Works.—We find on our table one of the handsomest as well as use- 
ful and highly entertaining works lately published, “ ‘Travels in Europe and the 
East, embracing observations made during a tour through Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Bavaria, 
Switzerland, Lombardy, Tuscany, The Papal States, The Neapolitan Domi- 
nions, Malta, The Islande of the Archipelago, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Hungary, between the years 1834 and 
1841,” by Valentine Mott, M.D., President of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of New York, Professor of Surgery &c. &c. In recommending this 
work to the public it will be unnecessary to expatiate on the universally acknow- 
ledged merits and qualifications of the distinguished author, who was by impaired 
health, forced to leave his native country, and seek relief by travel. 
After an absence of several years he returns to the former scenes of his profes- 
sional greatness with recovered health, and a mind stored with additional 
knowledge and information, acquired by his own personal experience and re- 
search in a foreign land,and in the work before us gives a most pleasing — 
of his interesting pilgrimage Published by Harper & Brothers, 82 Chi 
Street. 

We also acknowledge the receipt of a Translation of Jacob's Greek Reader, 
for the use of Schools and eg by Patrick S. Casserly. The wo. 
of Mr. Casserly as a translator of the classics, will be sufficient earnest 0 E 
correctness and value of the above work. Published by W. E. Dean, 2 Ann 
Street. 
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BOOK OF THE POETS. 


Chaucer to Beattie. London. Scott, Webster, and Geary. ‘ 
An elegant volume, published on a similar plan to the “ Book of Gems,” 
which some years since attained considerable popularity. In the present “ Book 
the extracts, besides being characteriste ot their respective authors, have great 
intrinsic value for their own sakes. They are, without exception, well selected, 
and of great beauty. The short prefatory notices of the poets are clear, and, 
we believe, correct. ‘The style in which the volume is got up Is equal in the 
richness and variety of its engravings, and the elegance of its typography, to 
any publication ever issued. ae é , 
Here we might end ; but it is impossible to turn over the leaves, without be- 
ing touched by that feeling which thoughts and forms of beauty always excite. 
Many of the quotations we find here are familiar to us, yet still we have perused 
them with fresh delight ; they call up the most grateful associations, aud renew 
our reverence for those great minds who have left us their purest and best thoughts | 
as a legacy, and which have become, we would fain hope, by long meditation | 
incorporated in our nature. However familiar our readers may be with these 
lines by Spencer, if they recognise them as joyfully as we did, they will not re- 
gret our quotation of them :— 
ANGELIC GUARDIANSHIP. 
And is there care in heaven! and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evils move ! 
There is ; else much more wretched were the race 
Of men than beasts; but O! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with merey doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man,—to serve his wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes like flying poursuivant, 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant ! 
They for us fight ; they for us dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such regard ! 
Some of the extracts are more curious. From Lord Vaux, of Harrowden 
we have the original, in full, of the Gravedigger’s song, in Hamlet :— 
For age with stealing steps 
Hath claw’d me with his croutch, 
And lusty life away she leaps 
As there had been none such. 


A pix-axe and a spade, 
And eke a shrouding sheet, 
A house of clay for to be made 
For such a guest most meet. 





Some extracts from Drayton are worth comparing with parallel passages in 
Shakspeare. The poets were born within a year of each other. The following | 
will more than remind the reader of the magnificent lines of the Chorus in | 


Henry V., and of the monarch’s prayer :— 
The night forerunning this most dreadful day 
The French, that all to jollity incline, | 
Some fall to dancing, some again to play, | 
And some are drinking to this great design ; 
But all in pleasure pass the night away : | 
The tents with lights, the fields with bonfires shine ; j 
The common soldiers freemen’s catches sing ; | 
With shouts and laughter all the camp doth ring 
cs * * * * * 
In his pavilion princely Henrv laid, 
Whilst all his army round about him slept ; 
His restless head upon his helmet staid, 
For careful thoughts his eves long waking kept. 
‘Great God (quoth he), withdraw not thou thine aid, 
Nor let my father Henry’s sins be heapt 
On my transgressions, up the sum to make > 
For which thou mayst me utterly forsake 
* King Richard's wrongs to mind, Lord, do not call, | 
Nor how for him my father did offend ; | 
From us alone derive not thou his fall, 
Whose odious life caused his untimely end, 
That by our alms be expiated all 
Let not that sin on me, his son, descend, 
When as his body I translated have, | 
And buried in an honourable grave | 


| 


The lines of Drayton on Queen Mab are equally familiar to our ear :— 
QUEEN MAB’S CHARIOT 

Her chariot ready strait is made, 

Each thing therein is fitting laid, 

That she by nothing may be stay‘d, 
For naught must her be letting 

Four nimble gnats the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamere, 

Fly Cranion, her charioteer, 
Upon the coach-box getting 


Her chariot of snails’ fine shell, 

Which for the colours did excel 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 
So lively was the limning ; 

ne vee, 


he seat the soft woll of 


} le 
aliantiy to see) 


, 
Che cover (g 
The wing of a pyed butterflee, 


I trow ‘twas simple trimming 


The wheels composed of crickets’ bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce ; 
And fear of rattling on the stones, 
With thistle down they shod it 
For all her maidens much did fear, 


| ved into deeper water, and ‘‘ sighed and looked again ” 








“ And ere I do begin , 
when the whole alteration that is required, to make the sense perfect and in- 
telligible, is a single letter, and that single letter is written in the margin of the 
folio of 1623, the property of Lord Francis Egerton. If we read— 

“End ere I do begin,” 
all that is necessary is accomplished, and the evident meaning 18 that Bertram, | 
escaping from the wife he has just been compelled to marry, resolves to end the | 
union, ere he begins it :— 

‘“‘T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 

Given order for our horses ; and to-night, 

When I should take possession of the bride, 

End ere I do begin” 

“Tt must be acknowledged that this isa very easy and happy emendation, 
which does not admit of a moment’s doubt or dispute. 

“Nearly the same mav be said of two of the changes in ‘The Winter's 
Tale’ proposed by the same authority. In act i. se. 2, Hermione tells Leontes, 
as we find it inall the editions, 

— “Vet, good deed, Leontes, 

I love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind 

What lady she her lord ;” 
which read very like nonsense, although no attempt has been made to correct 
a decided error. If we read should, instead of ‘she,’ in the third line, the 
whole difficulty is removed ; and probably in the MS. from which the first folio 
was printed, ‘ should’ was written with an abbreviation, which might easily be 
misread by the compositor. The MS. corrector of Lord Francis Egerton’s folio 
has substituted should for ‘she’ inthe margin. Another, even more than plav- 
sible, alteration was made by the same hand in a later part of the same play, 
act v. sc. 1. A gentleman describes the beauty of the Princess, whom Flori- 
zel has brought with him; and Paulina, apostrophizing Hermione, exclaims— 
‘*O, Hermione ! 

As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave 
Give way to what’s seen now.”’ 





“‘ Edwards (author of the ‘ Canons of Criticism’) remarks on this passage that 
‘thy grave’ means thy beauties ; but the truth seems to be that the printer 
mistook a letter in the word ‘grave.’ In Lord F. Egerton’s folio, grace 1s sub- 
stituted in MS. for ‘grave,’ and ‘grace’ was constantly used by our ancestors 
as synonymous with beauty.”’ 


— 
AMERICAN HORSES. 

Among the many specimens which I have witnessed of the swimming pow- 
ers of American horses, I do not remember a more perfect one than that I wit- 
ness to at “* The Ferry,” near Fort Erie in Upper Canada, where the Niagara 
river is from 700 to 800 yards over, and the current peculiarly rapid, owing to 
a lege of shelving rocks over which the water is forced in its escape from Lake 
Erie. Until the period I allude to, there had been nothing of greater power 
than a couple of rowers to propel the ferry-boats across this rapid and deep 
current ; but, owing to the increase of population on both sides of the river, 
the parties renting the ferry found it advisable to improve the means of cross- 
ing, and consequently had a horse-ferry-boat constructed. ‘This new machine 
had paddles on either side like those of a steam-boat, which were propelled by 
the power of a couple of horses constantly moving forward (tread-mil! fashion) 
upon a horizontal moveable platform. I remember at the time the boat in ques- 
tion first began to ply that it was considered quite a curiosity, and many per- 
sons were induced to examine the manner in which it worked. The horses that 
were employed upon it were of course quite ignorant of the tread-mill business ; 


| and from what took place they apparently were not enamoured of their new 


employment. One of them, a grey cob that had seen some dozen winters, had 
a singularly knowing look ; and, like his companion, belonged to the American 
or New York State side of the river, and apparently was strongly attached to 
that land of * Liberty and Equality.” It seems that it suited the convenience 
of the owners of the ferry-boat to stable their horses during the night on the 
Canada side of the river, which arrangement was by no means satisfactory to 
the republican feelings of the grey cob. This was clearly manifest the very 


| first night that he was inducted into his new quarters, for when the lad who 


had the care of them brought them from the stable to the river for the purpose 
of drinking, and who was mounted upon the back of the grey cob’s comrade, 
the grey cast a wistful look across the broad stream, where his wandering eye 
was no doubt attempting to single out from among the numerous buildings his 
wonted domicile ; and instead of quenching his thirst with a hearty pull at the 
clear current into which he had entered, he but just dipped his lips in the li- 
quid, heaved a deep sigh—for horses can sigh, and deeply too—and then mo- 
A friend of mine who 
was in company with me, and standing close by on the river shore, anticipated 
what was going to happen, and he scarcely had made the observation before 
the ** faithful grey” had waded mid-rib deep, when he pushed off and com- 
menced swimming towards the opposite shore. For a considerable distance he 
breasted the rapid current bravely ; but, in spite of his eflorts to make directly 
across, he was forced downward to an extent fully equal to the breadth of the 
river. For awhile his back and arched neck were visible above the surging 
water: but before he had gained the farther side little more than his head was 
in sight, which had the appearance at a distance of a white goose floating on 
the surface. But he gained his own side of the river in safety ; and when he 
had attained the lofty bank, and halted a moment to shake the water from his 









dripping mane, a shout of exultation was heard from those who happened to be | 


on the bank, and who had anxiously witnessed his progress. But this daring 
exploit did not immediately release him from his place on the circular and un- 
stable wheel; for the next day he was fastened to the old post, and again the 
unsteady platform was for ever moving from beneath his feet. For a day or 
two his groom took care in the evenings, after the toils of the day were over, 
that he should not have an opportunity of trying the same experiment of swim- 
ming across the river; until at length, imagining that he had become perfectly 
reconciled to a Canada lodging, he again permitted him to go at large to quench 
his thirst at the stream. But the faithful brute it appeared, still remembered 
“home of his youth,” and again he plunged into the eddying waters, and 
succeeded in reaching the opposite shore in safety. * 


the 


Chis apparent attachment 


light by his owner, that he declared the grey cob should never more be put on 
the wheel, or compelled to seek a lodging in a foreign State.—Old Sporting 
Vavazine 


A SCENE IN EGYPT. 





If Oberon had chanced to hear 
That Mab, |} } 
He would not have abode it 


is Queen should have been there, 


The spelling of the original is strictly preserved, so that the volume presents 
us with a fair view of the progress of our language, 
re 
THE NEW EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 
We have already spoken of this work. ‘The task of superintending this dif- 
ficult but honourable labour has been committed to Mr 
tleman every 


as well as of our poetry 


Payne Collier,a gen- 
vay well qualified to execute it satisfactorily " For a number of 
years he has confined his attention to our dramatic literature, has made himself 
thoroughly master of every particular connected with the rise and progress of 
the English stage (of which his history is incomparably the best in existence.) 
and has, by unwearied diligence and keen research, collected many documents 
of remarkable value connected with the life and writings of Shakspeare which 
have escaped the notice of his previous editors. Nor are these his only advan- 
tages. By the courtesy of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Francis Egerton 
he has been allowed the free use of the magnificent libraries of those noble- 
men, rich without parallel in the earliest ed) 
in the works of his contemporaries. In the 

found the folio edition of 1623, enriched with manuscript corrections, probably 
as old as the reign of Charles |. In the pamphlet he has issued explanatory of 
the reasons which have prompted him to undertake the issue of a new edition 
of Shakspeare, he presents us with a few of these « 
acknowledged to possess singular interest and vy 
pamphlet :-— 

‘In * All’s Well that Ends Well’ there is a still happier emendation, which 
not a single editor ever hit upon; yet it is so obvious, that the moment it is 
mentioned it will seem wonderful how so manv | 
¢ uld have overlooked it. It occurs in the last scene of Act II.. after the King 
his compelled Bertram to marry Helena against 
solved to fly fror 
Parolles sta 


1623 :— 





ns of Shakspeare’s dramas, and 
brary of the latter nobleman hi 





rrections, which must be 
1¢ We quote from his 


} us will, and Bertram has re- 
n her for ever before the consummatior Bertram’s speech to 


the following manner, as originally printed in the folio of 


‘T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure ’ 
Grive n order for our horses ; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
And ere I do begin.” 

* Thus the passage passed through the four early folio editions, and all others 
from Rowe downwards, exce pling that in some of the modern impressions, those 
who superinte nded them, understanding the concluding hemistitch ‘above 

iserted, printed it 


asif Bertram had not 
rupted by Parolles, 


not 


finished his sentence, and wage inter- 


arned and ingenious men | 


It is a matter of history, how the vizier, after availing himself of the assist- 


| ance of the Mamelukes to expelthe French, broke faith with their chiefs, and 
| endeavoured to destroy the whole body 


It is equally well known that the 
Mamelukes, having rendered good service to the cause, were taken in an espe- 
cial manner under the protection of the English ; and though not reinstated in 
their ancient privileges, found a door of escape into Upper Egypt opened to 

; them. From that moment the good feeling which used to exist in reality be- 
tween our people and the Turks died wholly away. They feared us,—they 
respected us: they knew that it would be prudent to keep on terms with us ; 
and, as a body, they abstained from insulting, if they took no pains to oblige 
is. But cases of individual outrage began to occur so frequently, that our 
people were at last prohibited from passing into their camp, as they were for- 
biaden to approach our cantonments, nearer than a specitied line 

It happened that a woman came running from the direction of the Turkist 
camp, and approaching a sentry whieh the 10th regiment had furnished, at a 
point between the sea and one of the outworks of Alexandria. She was close- 

| ly followed by three Turkish soldiers, two of them, as their dress and appoint- 
| mie nts ind 
| life, w i, indeed, her pursuers appeared to threaten. ‘There was no order to 
, so the sentry allowed her to pass, but he waved the men back ; and 
it they hesitated, he brought his musket to the port, and confronted 
| them lhey abused him in their own language, which he did not understand, 

) and then walked away. So far all was well; for the man remained at his post 

| till the relief came, and no more was thought of it. In coming to a conclusion, 
however, that the thing was at an end, both the sentinel and his comrades had 
leceived themselves. He resumed his ground by the sea-side after nightfall ; 

| and when the corporal came to relieve him, he was gone. 


stop wome 
i 


seeing th 


The corporal and 


to his own country, or his long accustomed stable was viewed in so favourable a | 


February 19, 


the executioners seized him, he neither complained nor resisted. He was plant- 
ed upright on his feet, with his back to a pole or stake ; and his turban having 
been lowered so as to cover his face, two men passed a cord round his neck, 
which, on a given signal, they twisted about the post, and drew with all their 
might. There was aconvulsive struggle or two, with a quivering of the limbs ; 
after which, the knees sank under him, and in a few minutes he was a corpse. 
—The Veterans of Chelsea College. 





“QUITE CORRECT.” 

At Marlborough-street, on Monday, a well-dressed man, well-known in the 
Haymarket as Count de Witt, was charged with being drunk. 

The defendant, on being ushered into the court, reclined against the front of 
the bar, and smilingly listened to the charges brought against him. 

On being asked his name, he seemed at a loss to recollect what name he had 
given, but a ray of recollection suddenly enlightened him, and he replied, John 
Adams. 

A police-constable stated that he found the defendant drunk and incapable of 
taking care of himself in the Haymarket, about half-past two o'clock on Sunday 
morning. He was, accordingly, taken for protection to the station-house ; but 
subsequently bailed. 

Another police-constable brought a similar charge against the defendant for 
being found drunk, &c., inthe Haymarket, about half-past two o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr. Maltby inquired what the defendant had to say in answer to the charges 
brought against him ? 

Defendant : Oh, I dare say it’s all right. I know I was very drunk when I 
was first taken, and I was not much better the second time. It’s all quite cor- 
rect. What's to pay? 

Mr. Maltby replied that he should fine him 5s. for each offence. 

Defendant : Is that all? I'll pay it with pleasure. He then bowed to the 
magistrate, and, wishing him a merry Christmas, quitted the court. 





Royal Recipe for gaining the Affection of Subjects —The King (Frederick 
William I.) wished every one who spoke to him to look him plump in the face, 
as he was sure that he could read in a person’s eyes whether he was speaking 
the truth. Hence,he was very angry when any one who saw him coming got out 
of his way. A dancing-master, to avoid meeting him one day, scampered off 
as fast as his legs would carry him, and ran intoa house. The king sent a page 
to call him back, inquired mmutely who and what he was, and, to make sure 
that he was what he represented himself to be, he made him dance a sarabande 
on the spot. Another French dancing master fared rather worse. Riding 
along a broad street on horseback, he met the king, and galloped away without 
heeding his majesty’s call. The king sent his page after him; he overtook 
him at last, and found him hid in a hayloft, outside the Copenick gate. When 
taken before the king, he gave himself out to be a traveller fora commercial 
house at Marseilles ; and, as this was ascertained to be a falsehood, his ma- 
jJesty sent him to wheel rubbish for a month at St. Peter’s church, which was 
then building. A Jew pedlar, who expected no good from a meeting in a nar- 
row street, tried to get out of the way. The king overtook him ‘“ Why do 
you run away '” he asked. ‘ Because J was afraid,’’ replied the trembling 
Jew. ‘ You ought not to fear me; you ought to love me,” rejoined the king, 
at the same time giving him a taste of his Spanish cane. Sometimes, for a 
change, his majesty carried long, knotty sticks of white thorn, two of which 
sceptres of his own growing are preserved in the Museum of Berlin. Others, 
who had the courage to face the king, sometimes made their fortune. One day 
he stopped a candidate of divinity in the street, and, on learning that he was a 
native of Berlin, told him that the Berlin people were good for nothing. “‘ That 
is the rule, to be sure,” replied the candidate, “but I know two Berlin boys 
who are exceptions.’ ‘* And who are they!” ‘ Your majesty and myself,” 
replied the candidate. The king desired him to call the following day at the pa- 
lace, and, having reason, on further examination, to be satistied with him, 
he immediately gave him a living.—Campbell’s Frederick the Great and his 
Times. ; 

A Genuine Woman Hater.—* Pray, Sir, will you never marry?” said a fair 
girl to a brown old bachelor. “ Ahem! why—I don’t know—yes—madam—I 
might get married, perhaps, if it were possible to get married to anything but a 
woman.—Richmond Star. 

Why is the little Prince of Wales like the 11th Hussars ’—Because he is 
* Prince Albert's own.” 





A CARD. 


GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England). having devoted ten years to the study of 
Literature, Philosophy, and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the must distinguished 
families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing} 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this delightful art*, 
the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attention and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidueys, &c. 

The tollowing reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He lias for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, toa great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and it is weil known that low surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; cousequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num- 
er. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought Knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring farther information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
— 9 i Place, New York. LBAN GOLDSMITH, M.D. 

an. 1-tf. 











] R. G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his friepds and the public, that he has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chambers street, a few doors from Broadway. Dr. 8. was formerly a 


| pupil of Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 


land, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec. 11-3m* 
DUCATION —The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
sons a Classical or Commercial Educationgon a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1536.) 
This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 
tev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C.L. of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 


man, B.A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal. Mr. W. Miller, Trinity College, 


| Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. 


cated, men of some rank ; and she cried aloud, as if in terror of her | 


his party looked anxiously round, and at last found him, dragged perhaps a | 


1s frora his post, with the head severed from his body. 
There was a great stir, as may be imagined, within the British lines, when 
the oc une known. ‘The general demanded the surrender of the 


with the assistance of the woman, he found it easy to iden- 


hundred yar 


irrence er 


| murderers, whom, " 


| tify ; andthe Turk. appearing to act as if he meant to evade the demand, we 
ere 3 1] } j aa " rr . 

were all ordered under arms. ‘This was enough: the Turk saved his honour, 

by stating that he could not, consistently with the laws of his religion, give up 

: ~~ ° I 

a servant of the Prophet to be tried by Christian judges, or put to death by a 

Christian executioy 


but he promised, in case a British officer were sent to 


A } root of our 
On the day set apart 
iumber of us, myself included, went in our re gimentals to 


his camp, that the chief culprit should die in his presence 
power to punish outrage was all that the general desired 
jor the execution, a 
the great square, or market-place, of the ‘Turkish camp, whither a ‘Turk was 
brought out, whom the woman declared to be her pursuer, and who was there- 
fore adjudged to have had a principal share in the murder. He neat} 


Lg her contess- 


y nor denied the crime ; he seemed quite indifferent to his fate; and when 
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Dublin— Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners, aud personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient inevery branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. ; 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter tothe Principal, St 

Sept. 25-6. 

CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Protessor and teacher of the Harp, respecifully 
£1 solicits a share of that patronage which is due to luin as a Professor. The Harp 
having become one of the most fashionable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded to de- 
vote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a limited 
number of pupils in addition to those he already has. The success which has attended 
his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee for the 
future. 

Mr. K. has recently returned from London, where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected with the Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them on 
the most liperal terms. 

N.B. Double and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No. 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. 





Nov. 20-e.0.w.-3m. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior aiticle bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war 
ranted in full on each pen, * Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “* Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JEssOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 109 


land J11 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 


constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above weil known articles 
which will be offered on favourable terms, May 8. 











Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
®61 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines lus Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











IRELAND. 


Oe ae reel g in to this respected no 
rom all quarters of Ireland addresses come pouring 1 . - 
PP os appears to become more popular as his rene te + nee lest 
thoroughly understood. ‘The answers delivered by the noble a 0 ssa y 
al and spontaneous effusions are all characterised by the same — = per- 
ed with moderation, which distinguished his replies to former oa i a ved 
His answer to the Derry address may be taken as a specimen of others whic 
we have no room to detail :— 
“The address which you have 
flattering to me, as to demand my w 
have received from other parts of Irel 


just presented to me, contains sentiments so 
armest gratitude. They reiterate what I 
and, and they give me the strongest hopes 
that my residence amongst you may be attended with the success so my ae 
desired by her Majesty. The union of this country with Great Britain I feel 
to be essential to the prosperity of both. The repeated and unequivocal testi- 
monies of a similar feeling, which are daily flowing in upon me from the differ- 
ent counties of Ireland, induce me to hope that the delusion under which so 
many of her inhabitants have laboured will gradually subside. I have no fears 
that the efforts of even the most factious upon that subject can ever succeed in 
effecting their object ; but it must be clear to all that the prolongation of them 
must postpone the establishment of such tranquillity as is requisite for your per- 
manent benefit. 

« To the combined good will,therefore,and hearty co-operation of gentlemen 
like yourselves, living in different parts of the country, moving in different cir- 
cles of society, and following every different profession in life, do I look with 
confidence for assistance in producing that tranquillity, and for the support 
which shall enable me to surmount the difficulties incidental to my office, and 
to promote the general interests of the country, at the head of which it has 
been her Majesty’s pleasure to place me.” 





MANUFACTURE OF FICTITIOUS FREEMEN. 
From the Dublin Evening Mail. 

In two sittings of his court, Mr. O’Connell, the Lord Mayor, has admitted 
to their freedom no fewer than one hundred and forty-two persons, not twenty 
of whom had any more right to be placed on the roll of the city of Dublin than 
they have to be on that of the city of London. Indeed, such is the broadness 
of the farce, that the judge appears to have no scruple in annouscing that his 
decisions, in many instances, are at variance with law and justice; but quali- 
fying this acknowledgment with the declaration, ‘ that being a great admirer of 
the extension of the franchise, he must admit the claimant, leaving the parties 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for their remedy.” 

Now, monstrous #3 all this is on the part of the candidate for the representa- 
tion of the city—for in that capacity we must consider Mr. O’Connell—yet, we 
will confess that we are not displeased at the utter recklessness with which 
these proceedings are conducted. Had more skill been used, the constituency 
might, by degrees and slow progressions, be swamped, without any such gla- 
ring ground for legislative interference as now exists presenting itself. 

We subjoin a brief report of afew of the cases adjudicated upon in the Lord 
Mayor's Court, on Monday last, by which it will be seen that some of the par- 
ties were admitted by servitude ‘* who had never been bound apprentices,” no 
indentures being m existence ; others who served a portion only of their time 
to parties ‘* supposed” by the claimants to be freemen ; and one who “ construc- 
tively,”’ according to his own opinion, served his time to one person, he having 
been bound to another. ‘This latter, no doubt, was done for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a precedent. 

On the whole, we again repeat that the very monstrosity of the proceeding 
will effect its own reformation, and the magnitude of the evil msures a re- 
medy :— 

MANSION-HOUSE—ADMISSION OF FREEMEN. 

The Right Honourable, the Lord Mayor sat on Monday, from half-past ten 
till half-past one o'clock, for the admission of freemen, and admitted 102 
new ones. 

‘Thomas Lewis Monahan claimed by right of servitude to W. H. Porter, ad- 
mitted Michaelmas, 1812. 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor: Served one year to 
Mr. Porter, and the remainder to Mr. M‘Namara; indentures dated March, 
1832. 

The Lord Mayor : J will admit you, and leave the case toan appeal to the 
Court of Queen's Bench, as Iam an advocate for the franchise. 

Thomas O’Flannigan claimed by right of servitude to Richard Cole, admit- 
ted Midsummer, 1792. i 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor : Served an apprentice- 
ship to Richard Cole, by indenture, which was mislaid ; was out of his time 
in May, 1797; did not claim before now because he isa Roman Catholic.— 
Admitted. 

James Chas. Hospital claimed by right of marriage with the grand-daughter 
of Solomon Rounds: admitted Michaelmas, 1806. 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor: Was married to the 
grand-daughter of Solomon Rounds in 1800. 
~ The Lord Mayor: This is just the question which I wish to raise. Selomon 
Rounds being a freeman by birth, I think the claimant has every right to his 
freedom. Iwill raise the question in this case-—Admitted. ; 

’ Henry Large claimed by right of servitude to Thos. Groves, admitted Mid- 
summer, 1830. 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayer: served an apprenticeship 
to ‘Thos. Groves, by indenture (produced indenture.) The indenture was not 
executed until three years after he commenced sercing Mr. Groves. The 
reason for this was, that he was careless about getting himself bound for the 
first three years ; served from 1834 to 1841; the indenture was executed in 
1837. 

The Lord Mayor: J will admit you, though your case is one to which a rea- 
sonable doubt might be raised. 

James Doran claimed by right of servitude to Denis Beckett, admitted 
Christmas, 1826. 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor. Served part of his time 
to Denis Beckett by indentures ; they are lost; worked with Becket for one 
year, and finished his time, some other masters concluding with Mr. Scott, 
who was free ; Beckett failed in business the year after I commenced with him ; 
began with him in 1828.—Admitted. 

Martin Crowley claimed by right of servitude to Robert Pasley, admitted 
Michaelmas, 1806. 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor. Served for four years 
and a half to Robert Pasley by indenture ; they are lost; four years and a half 
was the time specified in his indenture.—Admitted. j ; 

Michael Farrell claimed by right of servitude to Robert Norris, admitted Mid- 
summer, 1783. 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor—Served siz years and six 
months to Mr. Norris, by indenture ; they are lost; Mr. Norris ceased manu- 
facturing at the end of six years and six months after he was bound to him ; was 
out of his time in 1803 ; served the remaining six months to Mr. Robert Cath- 
rens.—Admitted. 

Zachariah Dowling claimed, by right of servitude to Mr. Nicholas Murray 
Mansfield, admitted Midsummer, 1813. ; 

Claimant sworn and examined by the Lord Mayor: served Mr. Mansfield 
constructively. 

The Lord Mayor: what do you mean by that ’—Claimant: The indentures 
were filled upin the name of Thomas O' Flanagan, Mr. Mansfield having 
stated that he, being a freeman, could not take a Roman Catholic as an ap- 

prentice. 

The Lord Mayor: Did Mr. Mansfield bind himself to do anything for you !— 
( laimant : Lam not aware that he did. 

The Lord Mayor: Who used to pay you your wages ’—Claimant: I was 
paid by Mr. O’Flanagan ; but the money came from Mr. Mansfield 

The Lord Mayor: I take it to be essentially a service to Mr. Mansfield. 

The Claimant was admitted. 

; a THE NEW MAGISTRATES. 

Earl de Grey has given the highest satisfaction to the friends of the Cen- 
servative Government, and the bitterest chagrin to its enemies, by his appoint- 
ment of magistrates for Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, to replace those who held 
similar situations under the late Corporation. This power was vested in his 
Excellency by the Municipal Reform Act; and Earl de Grey has shown 
that he is determined to exercise it for the encouragement of loyalty, the pres- 
ervation of order, and the disappointment of faction ‘lem 
ted are of the highest respectability ; but there is not amongst them one Re- 
pealer. Of these highly satisfactory appointments the Dublin Evening Packet 
observes :— 

The Government has appointed twenty-eight persons to succeed the old 
Aldermen as justices of the peace and quorum. Of these seven are members 
of the old corporation, seven are members of the new town council, and four- 
teen have been taken fromthe citizens at large. ‘The list is composed of 
« ighteen Protestants and ten Roman Catholics, but not a single Repealer 

For Cork there are twenty-two magistrates, of whom fifteen are Protestants, 


The gentlemen nomina- 


and seven Roman Catholics. 


| whose 


She Avion. 
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And for Limerick there are nine Protestants aad three Roman Catholics. 
As it is with the Repealers in this city, so it is with the Repealers of ‘‘ Cork’s 
own town,” and with their kindred spirits in Limerick. 

The Roman Catholics are all wealthy and respectable, and many of them as 
good Conservatives as any in Ireland or in England.” 

To give an idea of the even-handed mode in which the self-styled Liberals 
would wish the Government to act, the corporation recommended twelve 
gentlemen to the Lord-Lieutenant, and eight of them were Repealers ! 

The Dubliylist is as follows :— 

Ex-Alder —Sir T. M’Kenny, Bart., Sir Robert Shaw, Bart., R. Smith, 
J. West, A. Montgomery, G. Hoyte, Esqrs. 

New Aldermen—Sir M. Power, Bart., Geo. Roe, R. H. Kinahan, J. Boyce 
P. Purcell, Esqrs. lk 
Town Councillors—Sir E. Borough, Bart., J. Mackay, Esq. 

Citizens—Thos. Wilson, John Ennis, William Long, 8S. Grehan, W. D. La 
Touche, John M’Donnell, 8. Boileau, T. Mooney, J. Ferrier, T. Ferrall, 'T’. 
Crosthwait, J. L. Kelly, A Guinness, Robert Fannin, W. P. Lunell. 

‘The appointments, notwithstanding the furious opposition of the Repealers, 
will tend to greatly strengthen the Irish Government, as it will show that its 
head is possessed of determination and firmness. 


Law Apponrments.—The patents appointing the Right Hon. Thomas Le- 
froy a Baron of the Exchequer, and Mr. Leslie Poatse a Justice in the Common 
Pleas, passed the Great Seal on Thursday, and the oaths of office have been ad- 
ministered to them by the Lord Chancellor. 


Sepition.—The Attorney-General has commenced the task of putting down 
the dissemination of seditious doctrines. Mr. William Connor, a respectable 
looking man, was, on Saturday last, charged before the magistrates in sessions, 
at Mountmellick, with uttering seditious language. He was held to bail, him- 
selfin £50, and two sureties in £25 each. 





THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRE (SPEAKER.) 
There is not an office in the kingdom, from that of Prime Minister down to 
that of a Master in Chancery, the duties of which so fully warrant the pay- 
ment of the salary attached to it, as the high and important post of the Speak- 
ership of the House of Commons. It requires, as will be hereafter seen, a 
combination of requisites and qualities not often found united inthe same indi- 
vidual ; and the actual bodily fatigue induced by the discharge of its functions, 
is greater than that attaching to almost any other office. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, by the very nature of his position, 
must of necessity be if not an extraordinary, at least a superior man. How 
else could a miscellaneous body of six hundred and fifty-seven men, of all 
classes, prejudices, and shades of opinion, be induced, if not to select him, 
at least to concur in his appointment! We are accustomed to think lightly, 
perhaps, of the ability required for office ; but we more often do so from sheer 
thoughtlessness than from cool judgment ; because the qualities which render 
aman fit for the post, and enable him to discharge its duties well, are exacily 
those which are the least obtrusive, and the most likely to be overlooked by a 
careless observer. Though Speaker, he is not to speak—hence our indifference 
to his abilities. 

One most rare virtue he must possess—Impartiality. Whatever may have 
been his former political bias, he must now have no mind or thought but what 
grows out of the House itself. The slightest appearance of partiality, of pre- 
ference for members on the one side or the orther, would ruin him utterly and 
for ever in the opinion, not merely of the opposite party, but also of those in 
behalf it was exhibited. Nothing can be more certain than this. 
Whatever may be the faults of the House—however the spirit of party may 
influence individuals when before the public—still behind the curtain there 
reigns that strong gentlemanly spirit, which revolts at all that is not strictly 
just. A partial speaker would be found out and got rid of at once. Yet 
what a difficult thing it is to find an impartial man. There are many who 
wish to be so, but their education and their prejudices forbid it. If this be true 
in private, it is still more so in public, life. Hence the difficulty of choosing 
the Speaker. 

The next quality required is perfect command of temper, and a mind ever 
on the watch to calm and regulate the proceedings of the House. No one who 
is not in the habit of going there often can conceive what a difficult task this 
is. There are some strange, pertinacious spirits in that assembly, who have 
no notion whatever of the fitness of things : talk they will, even though the 
House be in an uproar. If this be a bore to the House, how much the more 
so must it be to the Speaker ; he who is doomed to sit and hear every variety of 
dullness and folly, from four o’clock in the day until midnight, and far into 
the morning! Yet, not only must he do violence to his own feelings by list- 
ening himself, but he must also see that justice be done, even te the most in- 
firm twaddler or the most empty driveller. Again, when quarrels arise be- 
tween members, a great responsibility rests upon the Speaker. He is responsi- 
ble that no ulterior consequences arise. Yet he cannot so far restrain the liber- 
ty of speech as to prevent members from exhibiting their pugnacious inten- 
tions. Much nicety and tact are required, in order to seize the exact mo- 
ment when he can interfere without compromising the honour of any indi- 
vidual. 

But a qualification still more difficult to acquire, and which few men, in- 
deed, would care to make themselves masters of, is a thorough knowledge of 
all the forms and practice of the House—of its constitutional history, as bear- 
ing on suggested innovatious—of all precedents for any and every difficulty 
that may arise. Very few men would voluntarily undergo the drudgery which 
such a Parliamentory education requires. Hence the singular fact, that there 
are not more than two men ia the whole six hundred and fifty-eight, upon 
whom the eve of the House would be fixed should the present Speaker, from 
any cause whatever, vacate the chair. The labour and self-denial requir- 
ed in order to perfection in this difficult and ungrateful kind of study, no 
one can conceive. It is still worse when a man is responsible, at least in 
reputation if not in person, for the correctness of the decision which he may 
give. 

So much for tlie qualifications which a Speaker requires. Impartiality, 
temper, judgment, and a con amore liking for musty parchments and dry 
distinctions, are not often met with in one individual, especially not in one 
with sufficient intellectual acquirements to distinguish him among his fel- 
lows. 

When we come to the nature of the duties of the Speaker, we shall feel 
still more sympathy for him, and still less disposition to begrudge present 
pay, or the future pension and peerage that await him. Besides his more pub- 
lic functions in the chair, he has multifarious duties of a minor kind to go 
through. ‘To enumerate them would be tedious, because they merely re- 
late to the forms of proceeding in the House ; but it is sufficient to say that 
they are enough to occupy three or four hours, and sometimes more, of his 
time in the day, when he ought to be indulging in some recreation as a relief 
from the fatigues of the night. They are duties, too, of a technical kind, from 
which even a blundering speech from Joseph Hume would be an agreeable 
change. 

The duty of the Speaker at night is what few men would voluntarily under- 
take. From four o’clock in the afternoon until an indefinite hour the next 
morning he is compelled to occupy the chair, and to listen to the laborious ab- 
surdities that mark the great majority of the speeches uttered in the House of 
Commons. Those who have never been in the House before, and for the 
first time enter it on the night of a great party debate, no doubt think it very 
amusing indeed ; and so, for a time, it is. But let them be doomed, night af- 
ter night, to sit and hear the twaddle of would-be legislators and reformers, or 
the impotent attempts at eloquence which issue from almost all but the great 
speakers, and they will say the office of a horse in a mill would be amusement 
to it. Yet this is the case of the Speaker of the House of Commons: and it 
is only matter of wonderment to me how the present Speaker, who is a young 
man (comparatively,) and has evidently been used to active life, can bear it at 
all. Ihave noticed, however, that he seizes every possible opportunity to 
indulge in the healthful exercise of riding on horseback. The judges in the 
courts of law, whose sedentary occupation is similar to that of the Speaker, do 
not generally seem to adopt tis rule, with the exception of Lord Denman, who 
has always been an active man. 

The Richt Honourable Charles Shaw Lefevre, possesses, in a very conside- 
rable degre e, the qualifications which I have above described as being required 
for the office. Few men that have occupied the chair have been more liked by 
the House. His interference in personal quarrels have rather taken the shape 
of friendly mediation than of authority ; and his decisions on questions of prac- 
tice and precedent have been marked by sound good sense, totally devoid of 
parade. While a talking member of the House he seldom rose, but then he 
spoke to the point, and well. He makes no pretensions to oratory, but, never- 
theless, has personal advantages for public speaking, did his ambition lie that 
His voice is clear, manly, and sonorous, and his mode of delivery, plain, 
In person he is tall ; | should say six feet high ; and 
he carries himself with dignity. His face is dark, and also his hair, and the 
features are good. ‘The general expression is handsome. Mr. Lefevre has al- 
ways been a Whig, but I question whether the new features which Whiggism 


way 
unaffected, but emphatic 








has recently adopted, have not somewhat abated his adnmuration. He repre- 





sents North Hampshire, and is one of the few Whig county members whose 
seats have been allowed to be retained by them. Perhaps it is better for the 
Whigs that his vote as Speaker should be neutralized, than that it should be 
recorded against them, as it most probably would sometimes be, in the mad ca- 
reer of reckless violence which they seem prepared to run. Mr. Lefevre’s bro- 
ther is one of the Poor-law Commissioners. The name of Lefevre was added 
to the patronymic of Shaw by the father of the present representatives of the 
family, on marrying into the family of Mr Lefevre, a banker. Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre is Lieutenant-Colonel of the North Hants Yeomanry, and has represent- 
ed the county, in which he isa large landed proprietor, since 1831, He was 
elected Speaker in 1839. 


SIR DE LACY EVANS. 


As the late member and now rejected candidate for Westminstet has played 
rather a prominent part in his time,it may not be amiss to establish some record 
: his parliamentary character, before his name passes altogether into ob- 
ivion. 

It was always a matter of astonishment to me to see aman like Colonel 
Evans representing the Liberal electors of Westminster. Except that extremes 
meet, T cannot see what he and the Radicals of that city can have or could have: 
had, in common. One would rather have expected to see their representative 
some substantial shopkeeper, or merchant, or a speculative Young theorist like 
Mr. Leader, than a military adventurer like Col. Evans. What can such a 
man know about either practical politics, the every day business of legislation ; 
or, on the other hand, about the abstract principles and theories on which the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the democracy is founded? It may be said 
that Captain Rous, who has displaced him, is in the same predicament. But 
the two cases are widely different. Captain Rous goes to Parliament as the re- 
presentative of the broad principle of resistance to innovation—he goes in as a 
constitutionalist, and represents opinion, not mere interest. 

Colonel Evans is a very proud, and somewhat overbearing man—one evident- 
ly prepossessed with a strong feeling of contempt for those who are below his 
own station in life—not a little tinged with that almost universal prejudice en- 
tertained by military men for civilians. This feeling on the mind of Colone) 
Evans may be, and probably is, a very well-founded one, as regards hi8 own 
late constituents in Westminster ; but it very much increases one's surpris¢ that 
he should ever have been elected by them as their representative. Mr. Leader 
is a much more likely man for them. Possessed, perhaps, by quite as stfong a 
feeling of aristocracy as the gallant Colonel, his manner belies any such impu- 
tation. ‘There is an easy, rakish, familiar air about him that pleases the un- 
washed. Having an evident propensity for fun, it is amusement to himt© de- 
scend to their level, and adopt their manners and style. He is, therefore, a 
great favourite, while the more stilted and haughty Colonel was always more or 
less disliked. 

What Sir de Lacy Evans's real politics are it would be difficult say ; I doubt 
whether they are exactly those which he from time to time gets up for the grati- 
fication of his (now late) constituents. I suspect them to be somewhat of the 
‘Tom Duncombe sehool—manufactured to suit the particular market. I am the 
more satisiied of the fact, because, as in the case of Mr. Duncombe, they al- 
ways appeared to be particularly strong when a dissolution was probable, or 
when the session of Parliament was about to draw toa close. Then might be 
seen the gallant Colonel on his legs, after having been a silent member during 
the session, talking to his constituents through the pepers, and issuing election- 
eering clap-traps. That was the case particularly before the late dissolution. 
Nothing could exceed the eagerness and the patriotic virtue of Colonel Evans a 
short time prior to that event; but unhappily for him, all those fine strokes of 
policy have been thrown away. In this last respect, also, I must say that Mr. 
Leader was preferable to Colonel Evans. Mr. Leader, being a political theo- 
rist, inclining, I believe, towards Republicanism, had his own peculiar tastes to 
gratify in going into Parliament. Accordingly, he did not speak merely to de- 
lude his constituents into a belief that he was the ever watchful guardian of their 
interests, but also to further his own views on political subjects. He did not, 
like Colonel Evans, require to wait for his cue—he was always ready with his 
dogmas, and his anti-Toryism. Not being so cautious and calculating a man, 
too, as his colleague, he was the more likely to let the cat out of the bag, by 
pushing principles to their natural conclusions. 

As a speaker in Parliament, Colonel Evans was never effective. There is 
an asperity in his manner, resulting, perhaps, from the pride which I have as- 
sumed to form part of his character,that always prejudiced one against him. It is 
an asperity unaccompanied by dignity, and, therefore, the more likely to dis- 
please. He may, for aught I know, be the best tempered man in the world ; 
but he does not look so; on the contrary, his aspect and manner are what we 
call sour. Even in addressing his constituents, an occasion which calls forth 
any good nature which a man may have, he does not sufficiently unbend—he 
rather seems as though he thought he were condescending in speaking to them 
at all. Inthe House of Commons he possessed no weight, or at all events 
very little. What attention was paid him was rather paid to the large consti- 
tuency that had retained him, than to the man himself. His manner of speak- 
ing there was hard, dry, and unimpressive, and the matter of his speeches was 
of that level kind that is not likely to make any progress unless set off by the 
graces of style. There was always, too, a want of warmth and enthusiasm about 
him that helped to render him the less effective. In this respect also he con- 
trasted unfavourably with his young colleague, who, besides being a man of 
more powers of mind, has also a pleasant air of sincerity and bonhommie about 
him that makes you like him asa man, however you may quarrel with his 
Opinions. 

In personal appearance Sir De Lacy Evans is peculiar. You would imme- 
diately detect that he was a soldier, not only from his erect bearing, but also 
from that air of self-possession and hauteur which the habit of command in- 
duces. His complexion, from constant exposure to the sun in hot climates, 
has become a very dark olive—in fact, were it not for something decidedly 
British in his bearing, you would pronounce hima foreigner, particularly when 
speaking or laughing, for then his eyes and teeth, which are very good, glance 
in bright relief to the dark hue of the skin. His countenance is intelligent. 
He is above the middle height, and always dresses with that quiet, unassum- 
ing elegance which marks the English gentleman. He is remarkable, too, for 
the most scrupulous and unvarying cleanliness in his attire. He is one of 
those men who seem shielded by some invisible agency from the possibility of 
contracting the slightest taint of dirt. His manners are agreeable and gentle- 
manly, saving the hauceur of which I spoke, and that would not be remarkable, 
except in a man who has represented what was, until recently, such a very 
Radical constituency. 

Sir de Lacy Evans looks about five and forty years of age. His charac- 
ter as a soldier stands at the very highest point for bravery and dauntless 
intrepidity ; but his well known expedition to Spain proved that those good 
qualities might be allied to a total want of judgment, and of the higher qualifi- 
cations that go to make up the character of the general. His disasters in the 
Peninsula went very far to assist in estranging from him the good opinion of 
the electors of Westminster. 

Sir De Lacy Evans sat for Rye in 1831, and in 1832 unsuccessfully con- 
tested Westminster against Sir John Cam Hobhouse. In a few months after, 
however, he beat the latter gentleman, and sat for Westminster until the late 
dissolution. In 1884 he married the widow of Philip Hughes, Esq. (daughter 
of Colonel Arbuthnot), and very shortly after went out to Spain, in command 
of the far-famed Legion. His proceedings there rendered him far from es- 
teemed by military men ; while from the extreme rigour with which he enforced 
discipline by flogging, he became equally unpopular with the soldiery. From 
these and many other causes, principally personal ones, he meets with little or 
no sympathy in his misfortunes. 

EES 


LONDON THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The attraction of Miss Kemble in ‘“‘ Norma” still continuing sufficient to 
crowd the house with brilliant audiences, the management do not consider any 
change desirable, at all events until after Christmas. 

We understand that Drury Lane will open with the play of the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” which is being very carefully prepared. Mr. Macready will per- 
sonate Shylock. ‘The pantomime, which is founded on the history of “ Jack 
Cade,” is in active preparation, under the direction of the most celebrated 
scene painters and machinists of the day. Ne expense will be spared to pro- 
duce it with eclat. Amongst the performers engaged are Messrs. Vandenhoff, 
Phelps, Elton, Anderson, H. Hall, Compton, Keeley, Serle, &e.; and Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Roomer and Miss Poole 

Mr. Archer, the obliging and respected box book-keeper of the Haymarket, 
took his benefit on Wednesday night. The performances were Morton’s “ Cure 
for the Heartache,” “St. Mary’s Eve,” and the “ Boarding School.” The co- 
medv which was cast with Rees and Vining for Young and Old Rapid, and 
Webster for Frank Oatland, was kept up throughout, and seemed to give great 
amusement to an audience, we are happy to say, of the most crowded. Two 
or three of Julien’s favourite quadrilles were performed during the evening 

M. Musard having concluded his engagement with the directors of the Pro- 
menade Concerts, at the English Opera House, was, on Monday evening, suc- 
ceeded by Signor Negri, who resumed his original situation as conductor. rhe 
concerts during the week have been well attended, which may be attributed to 
a very attractive programme issued by the management. 
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Mr. Collins, who obtained some celebrity at Covent Garden a few seasons | which I have now at home, and which plays about as if it had no incumbrance 


since, made his début at the Olympic on Monday, in the character of Teddy the 
Tiler, a part which the late Mr. Power personated with so much humour. Mr. 
Collins met with a very flattering reception, and was encored in several of his 
Irish songs. It is his intention to study Mr. Power's parts, a task of consider- 
able difficulty, but in which he seems likely to succeed, and so fill up the gap 
which that clever and lamented actor left in the dramatic profession. 

The enterprising lessee of the Queen's Theatre having engaged Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley fora limited number of nights, they appeared on Monday evening, in 
the laughable farce of * The Lady and Gentleman in a peculiar Perplexing Pre- 
dicament.” A new melo-drama, entitled * The London Mechanic” has lately 
been produced, and is likely to have a run. ' 

Mr. Lumley, who has for many years officiated as treasurer at her Majesty's 
Theatre, and who will be the director at the Opera during the ensuing season, 
is actively engaged with Signor Puzziin making engagements on the conti- 
nent for the next campaign, which it is rumoured will commence in March. 
Mr. Lumley is at present at Milan. 

On Monday evening Mr. Wright gave a concert, at the Town Hall, Brigh- 
ton, which was most numerously and fashionably attended. A rare combina- 
tion of talent, vocal as well as instrumental, had been provided ; but the great 
attraction was the first appearance of Miss Adelaide Kemble at this fashionable 
watering place. 

Mr. Batty’s menagerie, now being exhibited at Hull, includes, among other 
valuable beasts, the twin Barbary lions, late the property of the Marquis of Wa- 
terford, who ¢aptured them in Barbary, after hunting and shooting their mo- 
ther. These noble animals are now full grown, and have flowing manes of the 
blackest dye, and are said to be the largest and finest in the kingdom. The 
Marquis succeeded in taming them to follow him through the demesne at Cur- 
raghmore, his seat in Ireland, where he so domesticated them, that they became 
his drawing-room companions, and frequently took up their quarters for the 
night in his lordship’s bed-room. . 

Mr. Vandenhoff and his accomplished daughter are playing to crowded and 
fashionable audiences, nightly, at the Bath Theatre. He will this evening ap- 
pear as the Cardinal, in the tragedy of ‘* Richelieu.” ; 

Mr. Ducrow, with his equestrian corps and stud, will give a number of limit- 
ed representations of historical and equestrian spectacles at the spacious Am- 

hitheatre, Shetlield, on his road with his company to Liverpool. 

Mr. Batty has taken a lease of the ground the site of the late Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre, “and workmen are now actively engaged in clearing the rus, pre- 
vious to the formation of the foundation. It is expected that the theatre will 
be conipleted by the commencement of the season on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Nelson Lee, the manager of the Rochester circuit, has supplied the pan- 
tomimes for the Adelphi, Queen's, City of London, Pavilion, Garrick, Brighton 
and Dublin theatres. 





JACK JUNK’S COMPLAINT FROM CHINA. 


In Nelson's fleet I help'd to beat the Spaniards and Mounseers ; 
And all the day I blazed away with Exmouth at Algiers, 

I’ve fought agin the Brasilian, and lazy Portygeeze, 

And always was a longing for a crack at the Chinese. 


Some sport I had, when but a lad, at fighting with the Dutch, 
But as to them their breeches men I don’t remember much; 

I've made, I think, some Indgins wink, and other fellows sneeze, 
But yet I warn’t contented, for the thoughts of them Chinese 


The Danish Town we battered down, and set their ships in flames, 
But rayly it arnt possible to reycollect the names 

Of all the nations of the airth whose ships I've help'd to seize, 
3ut all the time there was no shine along with them Chinese. 


I jined the works agin the Turks, the strangest ever seen O, 

When with the Russians and the French we fought at Navarino ; 
Our shot went well—their grape-shot fell about our ears like peas, 
This is the way, thinks I, we'd pay them impedent Chinese 


And then I thought as British ships would never fight again, 
So, on the sly, 1 had a shy with Porteygal and Spain: 
When them had done with such like fun, again I cross’d the seas, 
Hearing as how there was a row along with them Chinese. 
he tik 


Good L—, it was a hawful sight, likewise a burning shame, 
To see them pig-tail’d mandareens a playing their old game 
Of domineering over us, as sarcy as you please, 

And British subjects murder’d by them monkey-faced Chinese 





Then Nature couldn't stand no more, so we got leave to fight, 
And when the Captain told us so I couldn’t sle ep that night, 
But out into the chains I got, and down upon my knees, 

I pray’d, m marcy, for a shot to have at them Chinese 


And werrily [ do believe that marcy heard my prayer, 
For every junk we burnt or sunk, and smash’d their crockeryware ; 
We pepper’d ‘em splendaciously, and cut ‘em up like cheese, 


I think we warnt * Barbarians ‘hen, along with them Chinese. 


The worst of them there Chiney-men, they always run away, 
Wishing, I spose, to show their nose upon a future day ; 
But at Canton we jamm’d ‘em up as tight as they could squeeze, 


’ 


But now,” says we, “we're sure to be alongside them Chinese.” 


Now when the fight was at its height, and we were walking down, 
To string ‘em up like sausingers, and captiwate the town, 

That Hell-yet came and sold our fame for damnable rupees ; 

And by that trick we didn't lick the lubberly Chinese 


And back we came with nothing done, and them there Chiney-men 
A laughing out of their pig's eyes—Oh, worn’t our blood up then! 
They'll rise the price of rice and spice, and dulturate the teas ; 
And that’s the way their debts they'll pay—ZI know them there Chinese! 
They say another Plenipo is shortly coming out 

To send such palpitating chaps all to the right about 

Now he’s the man as is the man, and one as plainly sees, 

Its werry undispensible to put down the Chinese 


When we've done that, why then, mayhap, for England I will steer— 
That is to say, asif so be, I ain't to die out here— 

But I shall never cease to pray, nor ‘live at home at ease,” 

Until we’ve fought, as Briton’s ought, and conquered them Chinese. 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

At the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, Charles Higgins, a drover in the em- 
ployment of Mr. James Lathbury, home lamb and Welch mutton salesman, of 
Whitechapel, was charged with having driven a bullock into the shop of Mr. 
Isaacs, a broker 

The complainant stated that his shop was unfortunately in the way from 
Smithfield to Whitechapel, and in such a position that on cattle-driving days 
people found it necessary often to run into it to avoid contact with bulls and 
ballocks. The defendant had upon the occasion which gave rise to the com- 
plaint three bullocks under his care ; and, whether from negligent driving or 
other cause, one of them walked into the shop, te the great terror of the fe- 
males of tue family, and after whisking about his tail, overturned a writing-ta- 
ble, a washhand stand, and other pieces of furniture. ‘The injury done by the 
unexpected visit amounted to £4, a very small damage considering the value 
of the articles on the premises, and the bulk and careless character of the 
animal. 

The Lord Mayor asked, whether it was not the practice of the shopkeepers 
in that vicinity to keep their shops closed at a certain time on market-days, on 
account of the probability that bullocks would just as soon walk into a shop as 
into a stable or shambles? 

Mr. Lathbury said that those who knew anything of the vagaries that enter- 
ed a bullock’s head generally exercised that very commendable sort of vigi- 


whatever. ‘ ‘ 
The salesmen and broker then retired and compromised the matter. 


FASHION. 

We give, for the benefit of our fashionable friends and of the ladies in general, 
the following very amusing, and we have no doubt very accurate account 
of the preparations for the marriage of one of the fairest and most fashionable 
daughters of high life. If we have some fear that the display of so portentous 
a list of absolute necessaries, may startle some of the bachelor world meditating 
matrimony ; on the other hand, it will have the advantage of teaching the fair 
sex wkat to choose, and how much to require. The description is from the 
best authority, the Morning Post :— 

“'Troussgau or tHE Lavy Saran Vittrers.—Amongst ladies of fashion 
curiosity has naturally been on tip-toe to behold the trousseau of the future 
lovely bride of his Serene Highness Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. ‘The young 
and noble betrothed has kindly granted the desired treat at the earnest request 
of her many distinguished friends. On Wednesday and the day before Ber- 
keley-square was thronged with the carriages of visitors in quest of a gratifica- 
tion ladies alone comprehend, and a feminine pen alone can describe. None 
of the fair visitors could leave, we should think, withowt their previous imagin- 
ings being fully realized. For, as the beautiful panoply of the bride lay strewed 
before the many gazers, it was at the first glance seen by a lady’s eye that the 
savoir faire of the Brussels’ brodeuses had been employed in the designing of 
ciphers on the almost gossamer /aptiste ; that Belgium had contributed its 
exquisite lace: Paris its flowers, so true to nature ; Lyons, in its silks and vel- 
vets of the rarest textures and most fascinating hues ; whilst the hands of many 
a modiste had been employed to fashion the tissues to the fairy form of the bride 
under the inspiration of Laure and Vouillon. Neither was there wanting jew- 
ellery of the most light imaginative form, testifying that the goldsmith’s art has 
not lost its creative power, although it can no longer boast a Benevenuto Cel- 
lini; jewels of the mildest rays alone, suited to that beauty and that youthful 
age in which eyes outshine diamonds, and teeth pear!s were not wanting Not 
the least interesting part of the coup d’wil were the many present destined to 
remind the young and noble lady of her many absent and devoted friends, when 
her ladyship resides in the splendid palaces of the Esterhazys at Vienna and at 
Eisenstadt. The articles which principally attracted notice were the follow- 
ing :—A wedding dress of splendid Brussels lace over white satin, likewise richly 
trimmed with lace and with bouquets composed of orange blossoms and lilies of the 
valley. For a head-dress, superb Brussels veil, orange and lily wreath, &e. 
Most magnificent presents of 6:jouterte—amongst which we were much struck 
with a small looking-glass, in a frame inlaid with rubies, emerals, and pearls ; a 
gold inkstand, presented by Lord Willoughby D’Eresby ; and a green velvet 
watch-box, inlaid with precious stones, each corner ornamented with rare ca- 
meos. In a word, the whole /rosuseau, consisting of an endless variety of 
splendid dresses of the richest materials, of mantles of every costly material, of 
handkerchiefs embroidered with the princely ciphers embowered in wreaths 
and arabesques, &c., is in perfect taste and refined splendour.” 

We wish that so lovely a bride liad stayed at home, and been satisfied with 
being an English Duchess. 





a 
PUSELYISM. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
THE POETRY PROFESSORSHIP AT OXFORD. 

This contest will soon be brought to a crisis, and will not only serve to settle 
the present divisions at Oxford—so far at least as the strength of parties is con- 
cerned—by giving a very large majority in favour of Mr. Garbett, the orthodox 
candidate, but will conduce, we hope, to arrest the progress of a schism in the 
church, which we have always considered to be fraught with many injurious 
consequences. 

In order to preserve the peace, as it is called, of the university, the Tracta- 
rians have proposed, and are now anxious, to withdraw their candidate Mr. 
Williams: but the condition is—that Mr. Garbett shall withdraw at the same 
time, and that a third man shall be brought forward. We prize Oxford too 
much, as our own alma mater, and the interests of religious truth even far be- 
yond Oxford itself, to advise our University friends to listen one moment to 
such insidious and dishonest a proposition. If the candidates had been brought 
forward unmixed with theological considerations the other might be worthy con- 
sideration, and the matter treated as one of amicatle compromise ; but cer- 
tainly not at this crisis, when the Traztarians, feeling their weakness, and the 
true children of Orthodoxy having felt their own strength, have determined to 
settle the point at once, and to leave it no longer a question of doubt,—whether 


Protestantism under which she ts indebted for all her true glory, alike in pros- 
perity as in adversity. 

The day of agony to Oxford has always been her brightest day. She has 
never yet struggled but to be crowned— 

* Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 

Besides, the tractarians having gone so far, and finding themselves in the 
jaws of signal defeat are, in truth, insulting the church by their offer. With- 
draw Mr. Garbett !—why? It has been well put by the principal of Brazenose 
college, that Mr. Garbett and Mr. Williams are not now in corresponding situa- 
tions. Mr. Garbett stands before the University unobjected to and unobjec- 
tionable, simply inviting a comparison of his own literary qualifications with 
those of any other competitor. Mr. Williams, the Tractarian, comes forward, 
we admit, fairly and openly, and is objected to, 7 lime, on grounds which 
they who rest upon them have a right, under the responsibility which belongs to 
their situation, to urge against hin. useyismis objected to Mr. Williams and 
not poetry : le belongs toa party which is engaged in mangling and corrupting 
the Protestant Church—in introducing obsolete and dangerous doctrines—spe- 
culating on matters of tradition to mix up and garble the pure word of truth 
with endeavouring to overlay the chureh by superstitions and rites from which 
the Protestant Reformation has emancipated it, and set it free in its glorious 
course of the revealed Scripture, as its unerring guide alone, without any spe- 
cious or bewildering lights, drawn from the uncertain oracles of human fancies 
and opinions 

Mr. Williams rides under Puseyite weights, and glories in Puseyite colours, 
and hopes to win by them. Mr. Garbett comes forward untinctured with any 
such novelties, and is every inch an orthodox clergyman 

Under these circumstances, to treat both candidates as called upon to make 
an equal sacrifice for peace is, to say the least, to presume upon the extreme 
generosity of one of them. Mr. Williams may withdraw, if he pleases, or wait 
foracertain defeat; but the withdrawal of Mr. Garbett would be a serious 
wound to the cause. He stands upon academical principles, which, as old Ox- 
onians, we consider to comprehend right opinions and right doctrines in con- 
junction with a special sufficiency for the chair to which he aspires ; we, there- 
fore, advocate his cause, and have so done from the beginning, and if our own 
information be correct, he will easily obtain a victory. 

Only let it be remembered how important the forthcoming contest is. If 
Oxford be defeated, and the tractarians triumph, there must be a con- 
vocation of the clergy, and the new doctrines must be judged and 
decided upon bythe bishops and fathers of the church. If Oxford extinguishes 
the new heresy, no other Hercules will be necessary to strangle the snake in the 
cradle. If Oxford acts as in the reign of Jamess II, the whole kingdom will be 
spared a struggle disastrous to all future times. 

For ourselves we have no hesitation in declaring, that as parents and guar- 
dians, we should not send a son to Oxford until the present contests shall be 
settled in favour of those old and sacred opinions which we deem essential to 
the protestant church,and as constituting its distinguishing features as the church 
apostolic from the time of its Divine Founder. 

Good heavens! What are the doctrines now taught there, indirectly, if not 
positively, in the church of St. Mary? ‘Tohear some of its popular preachers, 
one would think we were in St. Peter’s at Rome. Its ceremonies are not pro- 
| testant but Romish, and its doctrines pointing as near popery as the preacher 
dare venture to approach. Mere ceremonies it is true, are amongst things in- 
different, neither good nor bad. So thought St. Paul, and so thought St. Peter ; 








lance. He had been nearly fifteen years an inhabitant of Whitechapel, and butJwhen these ceremonies, and obsolete rites,—these new constructions of the 


he had seen bullocks in very extraordinary situations 
their heads to walk up narrow flights of stairs, and when all attempts to get 


They often took it into | articles of our faith—this new dealing and cutting, and more subtile shuffling 


| with the canons of our reformed church—this attempt to extract, as it were, out 


them down failed they turned about, unwieldy as they were, and moved down , of the recognised protestant truths an ember or a live coal which may serve 
stairs, doing no harm, but just spitting round upon those who felt alarm. Some | 4Z4!n to kindle Popery, which it is known these very articles of conformity were 
years ago one of the bullocks in Newgate-market took a fancy to examine Al- | ™eant altogether to suppress and ertinquish ; when an attempt is made to 
derman Crowder’s printing-office, and upstairs he trudged to the top of the feather from the very wing of Protestantism an empoisoned arrow which may 


house, to the terror of the poor compositors ; but when he saw what a fright he 


strike it to the heart ;—when all these attempts are made by the juggling of 


caused he turned round, and, performing a very unceremonious office amongst | 2¢W preachers, and deductions of speculative men, however well-meaning, are 


the type, bundled down again, to their great relief 
The defendant said that Mr. Isaacs at first stated that the damage done was 
to the amount of no more than £38, and for his part he did not believe that the 


elaborately and ostentatiously set, up as conditions of salvation ;—when the at- 
tention is forcibly called away from the inward service of the heart to the mere 
modus operandi—then assuredly ought we to guard our youths against the dan- 


bullock had done any at all, for he walked in as quietly as if the shop was his | 8® of mistaking the supplemental accidents of religion for the fundamental 


own home ; 
dirt was clean dirt—(A laugh.) 

Phe Lord Mayor: | am sure that Mr. Lathbury will pay any fair demand for 
damage van 

Mr. Lathbury Certainly, my lord, I shall, although the bullock that called 
to see the gentleman's family did not belong tome. ‘The fact is, I don’t think 
—— could pay all the attention that was necessary to the beasts, for he 
n to take care of a great curiosity at the time—a thorough-bred Leicester 
sheep, five years old, with five legs and eight feet, and weighing 197 pounds, 


; and if he dirtied the place abit, every one knowed that bullock’s principles of faith 


We shall not dwell any longer upon a subject of this kind, 
which we admit to be unsuitahle to a newspaper, but we shall probably again 
advert to the contest now going on, and give our cheering encouragement and 
hearty good will to the friends and supporters of the genuine cause of Mr 
Garbett andthe Church of England 
From the Britannia 
LORD ASHLEY. 
We again tell those who regard the contest for the Oxford Professorship as 
merely a canvass between two simple students of the Belles Lettres, that the 








Oxford, real genuine Oxford, is faithful and firm to those original principles of 


SES) 
question is altogether of a more important order, and that while nothing can 
be more uninteresting to the general mind of the country than the disposal of 
the Poetry Professorship, nothing can be more pregnant with serious conse- 
quences, than its being disposed of as the test of principles, which much high- 
er authority than ours pronounces dangerous. It involves the triumph of a 
party which evidently sets ro bounds to its grasp of ecclesiastical power. We 
say, on the clearest grounds, that it is altogether a struggle, whether the Trac- 
tarians shall, or shall not, have Oxford ; having it, have the Bishops’ bench ; 
and having that, too, have the whole Church of England at their mercy, and 
the mercy of their ally. 

We disciaim all prejudice on the subject; it is nothing to us who may be 
the next five years’ sinecurist of the high performance ofl vesting four lectures 
a-year, or publishing a volume of lectures destined to the common oblivion of 
its predecessors for the last century. We question whether, since ‘“ Trapp’s 
pre-lections,”’ any human being has ever looked twice into any of the published 
volumes of the lectures, or perhaps auy volume ever published by the lecturer. 
It has been an established throne of mediocrity ; and its laurel crown has been 
only a blind pulled down over the Academic Pinpar’s eyes. But the matter 
is now of another calibre ; and we tell those who are inclined to loll on their 
arm-chairs in London, and laugh at the whole affair as a struggle for toys 
among children of a larger growth ; that the acts of those children may yet 
call tears from the eyes of men. This lounging in arm-chairs may be a de- 
reliction of as solemn a duty as can be laid upon a lover of the purity of the 
Church, the simplicity of tha Gospel, and the right of every Christian to wor- 
ship God, according to his conscience, and uncontrolled by the superstitious ty- 
ranny, or bewildered by the mystic absurdities of Churches alien alike to our 
laws and our religion. We give the manly and Christian letter of Lord Asu- 
Ley, a man well known for public honesty and religious sincerity. 

“St. Giles’s House, Dec. 11, 1841. 

‘* Sir,—In the letter which I have had the honour of receiving from you ‘ to 
solicit my vote and interest in Mr. Williams’s behalf,’ you desire also, on the 
part of the committee, a reply to their communication. 

‘*«] hasten to furnish that reply. 

“The Rev. Isaac Williams has pressented himself for the vacant chair of 
the Professor of Poetry. Ihave no doubt whatever that he possesses all those 
amiable qualities and high attainments which his supporters put forward as the 
ground of his election. Nor should I hesitate, as [ replied to my friend Dr. 
Pusey, to render him any private service that might be within my power, but 
the reverend gentleman claims a public post, and seeks to be invested with 
public authority ; and it has become, therefore, the duty of every one who has 
a voice in the decision, to consider the consequences of raising him to such an 
office. 

* The Rev. Mr. Williams aspires to be a moral teacher—the Professor of 
Poetry in a Christian University must impart to his writings and his lectures, 
frequently on secular, always on sacred, subjects, those sentiments and princi- 
ples which he believes to be essential to the propagation of the truth; this we 
should expect of alayman: we should demand it of a minister. The late ac- 
complished and amiable Professor was animated by this spirit, and published, 
with the attraction of his respected name and the authority of his official sta- 
tion, sundry poems of admitted talent and disputed theology. 

** | am now summoned to consider whether a similar appointment would not 
confer a sunilar authority. 

“The venerable members of Trinity College have issued a disclaimer 
‘for Mr. Williams himself, and have deprecated, on the part of others, any 
attempt whatever to introduce, upon this occasion, questions of theological con- 
troversy ; 

* With all the difference that is due from a layman, I cannot believe myself 
at liberty to set aside these important considerations. I acknowledge the lati- 
tude of speculation that must be permitted to all the members of a common 
church ; but there are limits, I maintain, which must not be overpassed, at least 
without a solemn and indignant protest on the part of those who have both an 
Oportunity anda rignt to vive an opinion. 

*T have endeavoured, then, to ascertain the principles of Mr. Williams, and 
Ihave found that he isthe authorof the tract entitled *‘ Reserve in Communi- 
| cating Religious Knowledge.’ 

** There is ne power on earth that slall induce me to assist in elevating the 
writer of that paper to the st I see very little difference 
between a man who promulgates false doctrines and he who suppresses the true. 
I cannot concur in the approval of a candidate whose writings are in contra- 
vention of the inspired Apostle, and reverse his holy exaltation, that he had ‘ not 
shunned to declare, to his hearers, the whole counsel of God.’ I will not con- 
sent to give my support, however humble, towards the recognition of exotertc 
and esoteric doctrines in the Church of England, to obscure the perspicuity of 
the Gospel by the philosophy of Paganism, and make the places set apart for 
the ministrations of the preacher, whose duties must mainly be among the poor, 
the wayfaring, and the simple, as mystic and incomprehensible as the grove of 
Eleusis. 

“These, Sir, are my reasons for refusing my vote to Mr. Williams; and I 
hope I have given my answer as candidly as you have required it. 

‘*T am; Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“ Roundell Palmer, Esq.” ‘* ASHLEY. 

But if we are now to be told, why all this opposition? Mr. WintiaMs is 
not going to take his Tract on Reserve with him into his desk; }: has nothing 
| todo with Homer or ArtstotLr. No; but it has a vast deal to do with those who 
| are aiming at the boast of putting Mr. Wintiams in that desk. The individual 
| himself may be in general parlance estimable ; and we certainly make no alle- 
| sion whatever to his private character. But the party have publicly declared 
| that ‘give them but ‘ poetry,” and they will work wonders. Their language 
| on the subject we admit to be ridiculous ; and with their future poetry, we fully 
, believe that they will work as few wonders as with their past; but the true 
| gist of the whole question is, the triumph of their theological opinions, the fixing 

in a public position an individual known only as an advocate of those opinions, 
and the advantage of being able to plant a foot on the first of those steps 
which lead to the highest and most dangerous trusts of Ecclesiastical power. 








ation of a pu blic teacher 





From the London Morning Post. 

The violent Radical papers, joining with the Conservative papers of the 
ultra Protestant, or Low Church party, are doing all they can to heap insult 
and obloquy upon those who express their devotedness to the Catholic Church 
of England. It is an unhallowed alliance of Radicals and Infidels, with Con- 
servatives and ultra-Protestants. Thank God, the party of the High Church— 
| the friends of the Oxford school—have not among them, nor with them, any 
but those who look upon revealed religion with faith and reverence. 

The writers of the Low Church party, or ‘‘ Evangelicals,” as they are called, 
have with them the writers of the no-Church party. They work at the same 
anvil, forging calumnies day by day, to be launched at the cause of obedience 
and reverence throughout the land. 

Under the pretence of warning the public against what they call Romanism, 
in the Church of England, they are trying to drive men of the High Church 
party, both clergy and laymen, into the Church of Rome. That is their grand 
object, and some small success they probably may have, which, however 
small, they will endeavor, by making an immense noise about it, to render of 
great effect 

We have repeatedly granted, when taking retrospective views of the more 
recent history of the Church of England, that at no very distant time the fer- 
vent, earnest, zealous piety of the Church was almost entirely with the ultra- 
Protestant or “evangelical” party. We have shown the vices and extravagan- 
ces—the vanity, and ostentation, and love of popular display into which this 
party gradually advanced, not indeed, through their piety, but through the un- 
catholic presumption which accompanied it—through the pride in their own 
judgment as to spiritual things in which they were accustomed to indulge. 

Then arose the High Church party, or Oxford school, combining the fervent, 
earnest life-giving piety which had distinguished the Evangelists, with a vast 
quantity of scholastic learning relating to the earliest days of the Church, and 
a dutiful devotedness to the authority of the Catholic Church as instituted by 
tue Apostles. ; 

The growth and extension of that High Church party has been wonderful. 
Such has been its influence upon the general mind, that ecclesiastical institu- 
tions which a few years ago were almost tottering before the rude blasts of po- 
pular violence, now stand fast; being strong in the public respect, and in the 
enthusiastic attachment of those who have been nourished with High Church 
principles. And, at the same time, the influence of mere preaching and speech- 
ifying has died away, and the “‘ evangelicals”’ have felt themselves, as a party, 
sorely weakened, even where they had been strongest. 

Hence the odious union formed against the High Church party. The Ra- 
dicals hate them from a political cause. They are the fervent supporters of es- 
tablishments derived from antiquity, and the Radicals desire to dash all such 
establishments to the ground, not leaving one stone standing upon another. 
The “ Evangelists” hate them, because they are not of their party—because 
they are adverse to the schemes of individual pride—because they venerate old 
forms and old reverence in ecclesiastical matters—becanse they discountenance 
extemporancous preaching, and the utterance of addresses to the Deity accord- 
ing to the fancies of the moment, and the language which various sorts of edu- 
cation may suggest—because, in fine, they have taken away that authority and 
guidance in matters of religion, which certain eloquent and self-confident men 
exercised, and have given it to the Church. 

Both these parties—the Low Church and the no Church—are very well 
aware that of all antipathies connected with religious errors in England, the 
oe popular is antipathy to Romanism. Suspicion and detestation of Roman- 
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i i on political grounds, 
nae <a For the Set two hundred i, 
poised pn yey shade Wo, Ckesch pesty ete odium was to accuse them 
or sas tr ong no sense of truth or 
. rit oa) av ot * Wigan” tee oF  painine the Anglo-Catholics, 
aa wa i i trong popular prejudice available 
but simply with the view of making a s eM reat ail deaea. sued Oe 
against them. Far be it from us, beers peep ges 2h < getagees 
SY On dee cae OY We k hat very many of them 
belief in the justness of their reproach. We know tha ry in 
y cause they have been misled. — Their rejudices have been succt y 
prose upon, aa they sincerely bebeve ul . as Omer of Popery which has 
ingly sickedly inculcated u ‘ 
e pana yA — denger of Popery in the Church when this af was 
for party purposes set up, we do not say that there is now no 7% . Ngo 
Popery being created out of the Church, to the weakening of the Eng ~ he 
tablishment. We warn these well-meaning persons who have been misle v at 
they are by their outcries doing the work of Rome. ‘They are, we sag it, 
driving the weak-minded into the Romish Church, who would — ce 
dreamt of going there, had they been allowed without persecution to 0 oo t e 
Anglo-Catholic tenets so plainly set forth in our Book of Common poten 
We warn these anti-Popery professors, that the danger of what they are oing 
is exceedingly great ; not that they will shake the strong-minded, or prev = 
against pure Catholic principles ; but in all extensive parties there must be 
weak men, even on the right side—men who cannot stand against persecu- 
and who will therefore take shelter where shelter is to be found, and 
with error, rather than sustain perpetual conflict for the 






has been associated with Englishmen’s no- 
Even the very sports of chil- 
years. Because, then, the 


tion ; 
make a compromise 
sake of truth. ; 

7 letter has reached us, addressed to the Rev. P. C. Golightly by the Rev. 
W. Palmer, fellow and tutor of Magdalene College, which indicates more than 
anything we had previously seen, the strong feeling which now exists between 
the ultra-Protestant and Anglo-Catholic parties. W e have been—we may al- 
most say—astounded by the general tone and occasional expressions ol this 
letter. It shows, indeed, that this contest between High Church on the one 
side, and Low Church and no Church on the other, is advancing to a very se- 
rious crisis. ‘Throughout Mr. Palmer's letter there seems to be a sense of burn- 
ing indignation, compressed with a strong hand, but palpable enough, and flush- 
ing out sometimes as though no contrul could entirely suppress it. Phe object 
of the letter appears to be to reply to a charge brought by Mr. Golightly in the 
columns of an Evening paper against certain members of the University of Ox- 
ford to this effect :—* That instead of fighting under their proper banner, they 
have hoisted the flag of Anglicanism, and under those false colors are taking 
advantage of their respective positions as fellows of Colleges and clergymen 
of the Established Church, to propagate Romanism, and to oppose Primitive 
views.” 

The answer to all this is certainly given with a sternness which ought to make 
Mr. Golightly go heavily enough for many a day, and in penitent sackcloth 
mourn for the mischievous rashness of himself and his party. But men who 
try to discourage reverence are not likely to be thus affected. ; 

We propose at another opportunity to return to a consideration of some of 
the matter suggested in Mr. Palmer's letter. 

[From the same. ] 

We reiterate our charge against the ultra-Protestant party and their allies, 
the infidel or no Church party, of trying to drive members of the Church of 
England into the Church of Rome. At the very moment that they are loading 
Rome with reproaches, and describing anything like peace with it as a crime 
worthy of all abhorrence, they are doing all they can to drive into it men who 
at present are content to remain within a communion which protests against 
the errorsof Rome. This is the sincerity of ultra-Protestants and ‘ philoso- 
phical” iMfidels—this is the upright conduct of the Low Church and no Church 
parties! Many of the individuals in these parties are not aware of what they 
ire doing, but their leaders know well enough the point to which their party 
persecution tends, and because they know it they persist in their course. ‘To 
get rid of rivals whom they fear and hate, they would send them even into the 
Church of Rome. They do not care about adding to the power and influence 
of that Church, because it cannot come into competition with them—it cannot 
take away the leadership which they desire in the Church of England. But 
the ardent votaries of High Church principles within the Anglican pale have 
done this, and may do it yet more? and therefore they are to be driven away 
to Rome, or anywhere, so that they may be but driven away. j 

And the Romish Church is no doubt artful enough to take advantage of this 
state of things, and to smooth the way as much as possible for the reception of 
those Anglican Catholics whom ultra-Protestants and infidels would drive out 
of theirown Church. Behold, then, what is presented to the weaker sort 
among the Anglo-Catholics. On the one hand are reproach and persecution— 
ill their faults observed—even their private conversation caught at for some- 
thing that may be cast into their teeth—even their most honourable exertions 
misrepresented, as if they arose from devotedness to the very errors which they 
labour to expose. On the other hand is Rome, ready with a mild welcome, 
and assurances of forbearance, if not of indulgence. And who are they that 
impart to all these circumstances their peculiar danger? Why the ultra-Pro- 
testants and the infidels, pushing weak men into the very peril from which they 
ought to be turned away. 

The Anglo-Catholics ask for no more than to be permitted to keep to what 
all the members of the Church of England profess to abide by, and to reve- 
rence. ‘They ask no more thanto hold by the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England. Why persecute them for this? Why attempt to 
drive them away, because they are desirous of attending more closely to the 
Prayer Book than others are? If certain persons conceive that the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England contains heresies of the Church of Rome, that may be 
a good reason to them for quitting the Church of England, but it can be no 
good reason for driving others who are faithful to the English Prayer Book into 
the Church of Rome. 

One of the prominent agitators in the ultra-Protestant prosecution has re- 
presented in print that a member of Magdalene College, after a few month’s 
absence from Oxford, “ had expressed his surprise and concern to find that a 
great change had taken place in the opinions of certain of his friends ; that the 
va media was deserted ; that Rome was no longer regarded as a schismatical 
community, and that there was a strong desire for reunion with her.” 

In reply to this, Mr. Palmer, of Magdalene, the gentleman alluded to, says 
that he expressed no surprise whatever. ‘ On the contrary,” he says, “I shall 
be greatly surprised, so long as the present system continues, if the number, 
not only of undue favourers of Rome, but of absolute defaulters to her com- 
munion, should not increase rapidly every year. This I must of course re- 
gret, inasmuch as I am deeply convinced, in spite of outward appearances, that 
the Church of England is intrinsically Catholic, but it is our duty to beleng to 
her as such, and that it is a great sin to leave her.” 

_And why is he not surprised at the tendency towards Rome which now be- 

gins to appear,—and to appear, not in consequence of Anglo-Catholic doctrine, 
but of ultra- Protestant persecution? So long, he says, as influential members 
of the Establishment “ publicly disclaim Catholicism, and invite and even 
urge their brethren to quit the ‘ Protestant Establishment’ on the ground that 
it is absolutely dishonest to hold Catholic principles within its pale, I cannot 
be in the least surprised that imaginative, or impatient, or impe: fectly informed 
minds should feel a strong temptation to take them at their word, and to act 
upon their truly Protestant Suggestions. I: is not unnatural for such persons 
to suppose that a Church can scarcely be Catholic whose rulers do not consist- 
ently and unequivocally assert to themselves that holy title, and which is viewed 
as a mere political establishment of Protestantism by the civil government. In- 
deed, Sir, I do not think that you do them justice ‘when you accuse them of 
dishonesty. I have no manner of doubt that they are held to the Church by 
very strong and good motives, that they sympathise with you most heartily in 
wishing themselves that they were cast out from this University, and excom- 
municated by the Church, ir the Church really is, as you suppose, essentially 
Protestant, and they have no right to be Catholics in it, and, at any rate, that 
an end should be put by legitimate authority to the present most cruelly per- 
plexing and ambiguous state of things.” ; 
All this will suggest very painful refle 
of things should be known, and that the 
with the ultra-Protestant persecutio 
quence of that persecution 

At the same time let noone on the other side fo 
there is the smallest amount of real sound re 
the Church of England turning to Rome 
England are expressly against that, whatever Tract No. 90 may be by some 
ne to teach Communion with Rome cannot happen without abandon- 
nent of the English articles, and let all who have vowed allegiance to them 
beware how they venture for a single moment to tamper with the fidelity to 
which they are pledged. ; 
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SPAIN, 

Espartero seems resolved to captivate the F 
long as he seemed to be uncertain in his movements, they cast on him looks of 
utter disdain, and were by no means measured in their language of the Don's 
unfitness for power, or, indeed, for anything. But matters changed a little : 
the Don began to exhibit alittle more activity, and French journalism began 
to play the coquette. The Don now put himself at the head of his troops, 
and, having first extinguished the Madrid insurgents, marched with a dozen 


rench newspapers en masse. So 





aaeetions towards the refractory North. Journalism now began to smile upon 
re a ant Spaniard. He reached the frontier, driving the heroes of Donna 
goad we ores haela, with more agility than Spaniards ever exhibited be- 
one, ss the Pyrenees. Journalism now absolutely fell in love with the 

ero of Spain ;” and his progress to Catalonia,—where the patriot orators 
were instantly dumb, the patriot heroes ran away, and the patriot regenerators 
put the public money in their pockets and ran after them,—has completed the 
enchantment, and Espartero is now the wonder of the world, and he has only 
to come to Paris, to smile and bow Louis Philippe down from his throne. 

But it must be admitted that the Don has displayed higher qualities for Gov- 
ernment than it ever entered into the head of a Frenchman to conceive. He 
has exhibited mercy in his triumph, and moderation in his use of power. The 
few couspirators whom he has put to death would have inevitably shot him 
within the next five minutes after he had fallen into their hands ; we can, there- 
fore, scarcely be surprised at his wishing to prevent such a catastrophe. But 
no Spanish military insurrection has ever been put down before with such slight 
loss. of life, and we must hope that this is the promise of a period of mercy. 
Spain requires nothing for the next hundred years but a firm Government. It 
will then be time enough to think of a free one. ‘The people must not suffer 
themselves to be distracted from their agriculture, their manufactures, and 
their commerce, by the nonsense of political theorists, who are generally vil- 
lains, where they are not fools. The Romans did not put the toga on their 
sons till they were eighteen years old. The Spaniards are infants in legisla- 
tion, and politics are the toga that would only encumber their limbs. Under 
the hundred years of the old dynasty they enjoyed, perhaps, as much physical 
ro cme as any people of the earth. But we admit that nations are intended 
for higher things than to vegetate like a weed, flourishing, and good for noth- 
ing ; orlie like a lizard on a stone, basking in the sunshine, when there is any, 
and content with the shelter of the stone where there is not. The Spanish na- 
tion was like the Spanish man, all his fire in his cigar, and all his produce smoke ; 
all his labour, in removing his back from one wall to another, and al! his com- 
fort in his cloak. Spain had dropped out of the European system; and men 
talked of Spanish polities as they talked of witchcraft, only with wonder that 
any human brains could be absurd enough to harbour such antiquated absurdity. 
Except for her being unluckily dragged by France into her wars, wars in which 
unhappy Spain always acted the part of the calves and cows in the Irish Re- 
bellion, driven on before to take off the first fire of the enemy, Spain would 
have been no more heard of than the black king ef Timbuctoo. Spain was a 
bed-rid nation ; and kept in her bed by France, whose merciless policy was al- 
ways to plunder this good-humoured and moveless country, give her counters 
for her gold, and amuse her by shutting her cards, and playing the “ royal 
game of goose” with them. But this had an end at last. When France, in- 
stead of the trickster, began to perform the tyrant, and instead of feeding her 
patient's easy lips with diplomatic bonbons, insisted on her making a will in her 
favour, and swallowing poison to give speed to the transfer ; the nation started 
from her recumbent posture, and threw her friend and adviser out of the win- 
dow. Then, astonished at her own vigour, she thought that the conquest of 
the world was achieved, and went to bed again ! 

We shall be rejoiced, for the sake of human nature, to see Spain at peace 
with herself, for thus alone can she be powerful. We care not who may sit on 
herthrone. She must have peace, and to have it she must have a firm Gov- 
ernment. Espartero has just broke the four regiments of Guards. Their of- 
ficers were all of noble birth, and, of course, took it upon themselves to de- 
spise every body who was not the son of a grandee. Their perpetual service 
in the salons of the Court made them good dancers, but silly politicians ; unri- 
valled setters of fashions, but unlucky managers in the matter of Sovereigns. 
However, the Regent has scattered them all away to other modes of livelihood, 
and has ordered that in future the regiments of the line shall take the duty of 
Madrid in turn. A few years more of this steady performance will make Spain 
a manly country. 

But the style of the French journals is too amasing to be forgotten. Their 
gradual softening down from abhorrence into esteem, and from esteem into ad- 
miration, reminds us of the language of the memorable Paris Gazette at the 
time of Napoleon’s landing from Elba. It was first—* the monster has landed ;” 
then, “the tyrant has advanced to Lyons ;” then, ‘General Bonaparte has 
been joined by Field-Marshal Ney ;” then, “the Emperor has reached the 
Tuileries. Vive Napoleon le Grand !’—London paper. 


THE BOZ BALL—A SPLENDID FETE. 


From the Express. 

The Boz Ball at the Park Theatre on Monday night was one of the most 
magnificent fetes ever got up in this country. Language can hardly describe 
the elegance, beauty and effect of the whole scene. 

The doors were open at half past seven o’clock, and notwithstanding the 
fashionable hour of going abroad is not till nearly 10 o’clock, the Theatre was 
soon filled. There were about three thousand persons there. 

In this immense assembly of gentlemen and lacies, were, of course, the mid- 
dle and the richer classes of society, the price of tickets being such as to pre- 
vent a promiscuous attendance. There were great variety and splendour in 
dress and costume, but such was the immense and pressing crowd, that, in the 
jamb, splendour and wealth of costume were almost undistinguished. 

Mr. Dickens and his lady came in about 9 o’clock, several gentlemen accom- 
panying Mr. Dickens, and N. P. Willis, Esq., with his lady. The party were 
welcomed with loud demonstrations of applause, with hurrahs, and waving of 
handkerchiefs, &c. &c. The band played ‘ God savethe King.” Mrs. Dick- 
ens is a fine looking English woman, and appeared much to enjoy the honors 
given her husband. Soon after hoth participated in the dance in the cotillion 
in the centre of the room. Mr. Dickens was dressed in a suit of black, with a 
gay vest; and Mrs. Dickens in a white figured Irish tabinet, trimmed with ma- 
zarine blue flowers; a wreath of the same colour around her head, and with 
pearl necklace and earrings. Her hair was curled in long ringlets. 

The Tasieaux Vivants began to be displayed soon after Mr. Dickens came 
in, some of them with great effect. Mr. Dickens regarded them with great at- 
tention, and seemed to be highly pleased. 

The whole of the theatre was decorated and embellished in a style of cle- 
gance far surpassing any thing of the kind ever seen in that house. The whole 
canopy over the pit was composed of flags of nearly every nation. The boxes 
were festooned with flags. On the upper boxes were arranged different com- 
partments, each separated by a statue and vase of flowers alternately. In the 
second tier of boxes were shown the arms of the States, with pretty devices 
between. Next in the centre wasa device of abook open with * Boz’ written 
on the open page. The pillars that supported the lower tier were wrapped 
with gold tissue. The seats were covered with white linen trimmed with blue. 
Chandeliers were suspended in all directions. The floor of the pit was boarded 
over so as to make one great dancing hall from the front of the loby quite to the 
rear of the building—a distance of full one hundred and twenty feet. The 
whole of the theatre over the stage was enclosed with decorated scenery, so as 
to present the appearance of a dancing saloon; on the sides of which were 
suspended various sketches done in water colours, each one about two feet in 
length, representing different graphic descriptions in the works of Boz, viz : 

Mr. Pickwick in the Pond. 

Nicholas Teaching French. 

Quilp enraged. 

Oliver plucks up spirit. 

Quilp and the Dog. 

Nell reading in the old chapel. 

The old Curiosity Shop. 

Barnaby Rudge. 

The old Man at Nell’s grave. 

The Dancing Dogs 

Mr. Weller and his Grandson. 

Nell in old church yard. 
Mrs. Mantilini poisoning herself for the seventh time. 
View of the Warren. 

Oliver asking for more. 

Mr. Weller beats Stiggins. 

Sam writing his Valentine. 

The Bailiffs at Mantilini’s. 

Besides these sketches are a great variety of representations of the different 
works of Boz, interspersed on the boxes, ceiling, &c. 

Part of the lower tier of boxes was taken out, so as to admit of ready access 
to the seats from the floor. { ! 

The lobbies on each side were partitioned off, and hung with mirrors for la- 
dies's dressing rooms. , 

The large saloon on the second floor was the banquetting room, where the 
tables were loaded with refreshments. . 

The company hardly began to disperse at midnight, and the scene of hilarity 
and festivity was kept up till a very late hour. 

The managers deserve great credit for the manner in which they got this 
festival up. They were distinguished by a rosette, with a likeness of Boz 
stamped on them. Their coats were all decorated with steel buttons of the same 
pattern. 

The Army and Navy officers of the United States, many of whom were pre- 
sent, were all dressed in their splendid uniforms. ‘The military officers of the 
city were also gaily dressed in uniform. 

All went off admirably. Wherever Boz moved crowds were following after 
him, such was the press to get a peep at the Lion of the night. 
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Died,— On the 28th Dec. last, 
Andrews, N_B., a native of 


, at Montego Bay, Jamaica, James Rait, Esq., late Of St. 
Edinburgh, Scotland He was generally esteemed for his 
pony wae conciliatory manners, and his death will be deeply lamented by his children 
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The affairs of Spain, notwithstanding the firm hands in which they at present 
appear to be placed, are still of a perplexed nature, particularly those which 
grow out of the presentation of credentials from France to the court of Madrid. 
Esparteroas Regent will not hear of any such presentation except to himself, 
whilst the French Ambassador, Salvandy, does not conceive himself at liberty 
to depart from his instructions, which are to present them to the young Queen 
herself. The reasons for the French pertinacity in this instance are perhaps 
easily enough divined, and although their force, according to etiquette and to 
international custom, is far from great, yet the personal reasons are such as may 
be well understood. Spain has long suffered under imbecile counsels and arbi- 
trary as well as licentious sovereigns, and nothing less than such an embroglio 
as that which has of late so greatly distracted her internally, could have roused 
the sluggish feelings of her people, and called into action their hitherto 
inert energies. These have been roused, and in the rotation of the wheel of 
Spanish fortune, there is at present on the top of the uppermost spoke one who 
is certainly but a Soldier of Fortune, one who like Napoleon or like Cromwell 
has been raised to his great eminence chiefly through the instrumentality of 
the army. 

Queen Christina and the King of the French deem the authority with which 
Espartero is invested in no better light than that of a military usurpation, and 
that having driven from the country the Queen-mother and many of the old 
Courtiers, he keeps the Child-Queen a puppet in his hands, whilst the real so- 
vereignty is wielded by himself under the more modest title of Regent. Ex- 
amples of this kind have been found in history in no small numbers ; hence, 
France and the Northern courts of Europe are apt to view his position with 
jealous eyes, and in short they together with the Queen Mother would not be 
sorry, by insurrections or otherwise, to overthrow his elevation. Hence, ma- 
nifestly, is the difficulty which Salvandy experiences in the affair of the cre- 
dentials. 

We have always been of opinion that Espartero greatly owes his present po- 
sition to intrigue and to the influence casually thrown into his hands as a mili- 
tary commander ; but he possesses the virtue of firmness, and, according to 
the speech lately delivered by him at the opening of the Cortes, he has views 
of a more enlarged nature, for furthering the resuscitation of the Spanish na- 
tional dignity and prosperity, than it has of late fallen to the fortune of Spain 
to experience. The nation at present requires a firm governor much more 
than a free government ; and the person in whom the administration of it is 
now vested, however he may have intrigued for his authority, holds it by a right 
which according to the usage of civilized countries is indisputable ; and there- 
fore, for legitimate sovereigns to oppose it would be to strike at the root of their 
own authority and rule. 

In the Speech to the Cortes, Espartero proposes a great number of reforms, 
improvements, and regenerations, some of which are perhaps ad captandam 
vulgus, others somewhat visionary, at least for the present, but all mark the 
operation of a reflecting and vigorous intellect. Among them are improve- 
ments in the roads of the interior, public instruction and normal schools, 
diminution of the military force, a new code of criminal laws, care of providing 
for the clergy, abolition of unconstitutional tribunals, economy in the adminis- 
tration of the public revenue, strengthening of the marine force, a project of 
ministerial responsibility, and many municipal and other reforms. He likewise 
announces a treaty of commerce with the “ Republic of the Equador,” by 
which there is a virtual acknowledgment of the Independence of a revolted co- 
lony. 

This military chieftain, for such after all he is, is taking steps for the secu- 


rity of his popularity ; it is not for us to decide whether this be patriotism or 
hypocrisy, but whatsoever may be the motive, the end proposed in one deserv- 
ing of approbation. F — 
Perhaps the few remarks we have copied from a London Conservative jour- 
nal—the Britannia—may be read with interest ; and the question may now be 
fairly asked, if Spain is not at last about to regenerate herself! Should such 
prove to be the case every benevolent mind must rejoice, however much we 
may object to the course pursued to obtain it. Espartero has subdued anar- 
chy, the worst ofall despotisms, and although he may have substituted military 
power, it is a blessing compared with the former state of things. There is, 
it must be owned, a show of legality in all his deeds ; and, in his address to 
the Cortes, or Parliament of Spain, there is a due recognition of the authority 
of the legislature, and a general tone of responsibility to that body and to pub- 
lic opinion. 





THE OXFORD PROFESSORSHIP OF POETRY. 

It is no part of either our duty or our purpose to take part in this vexed dis- 
pute, but conceiving that many of our readers may desire to see what is said 
and written on the subject, we have selected such articles as were within our 
reach, and present them for consideration without any comment of our own. 
That the topic is a deeply interesting one, there is no denying, and therefore 
doubtless the arguments applied, in the articles to which we invite attention, 
will be duly weighed and considered. . 

The vehemence of party feud in this matter is much augmented by the ap- 
proaching election of a Professor for the Oxford Chair of Poetry. We have 
before stated that the contest lay between Dr. Williams a Puseyite and Dr. 
Garbett an opponent of Dr. Pusey’s opinions. After this contest shall have 
been decided, and the excitement engendered by it has abated, we may be able 
to see more distinctly the form, substance, and bearing of what is called Pusey- 
ism. That Dr. P.’s system or practice, or whatever it may be termed, is 
more beset with forms and ceremonies—that it is more impassioned, devo- 
tional, and apparently from the heart, seems to be generally admitted. Fer- 
vour and ardent zeal inthe cause and practice of religion, of course none 
can object to, but there are strong apprehensions that any increase of forms 
and ceremonies, may lead to superstitious feelings on the part of the ignorant, 
and thus make religion depend in some measure on the gratification of the out- 
ward senses. ‘The articles we submit to our readers touch more or less on 
these points, and they so far speak for themselves ; and as they are written on 
both sides, we claim indulgence for having occupied so large a portion of the 
political part of our journal with them. , 


THE BOZ BALL. 

The Ball in honour of Mr. Dickens at the Park Theatre went off with great 
eclat—it was all that the most ardent friends of that gentleman could desire, 
and every way gratifying to Mr. Dickens himself and his amiable lady. We 
have inserted on the last page of this sheet a partial description of this brilliant 
affair, and as we described so fully in our previous numbers what was about 
to take place, it is not necessary, perhaps, to go into very minute details. Suf- 
fice it to say that the pledges made to the public by the committee were on: 
redeemed ; and that we congratulate them on the good order, good taste, goo 
management, and good feeling that marked the whole proceeding. 





We are authorised to state that Mr. Buchanan, her Majesty's Consul and 
Packet agent, having repaired to Washington to wait upon the se Master 
General of the United States, in relation to the Royal West Indies teamer, 
conveying passengers and letters from one port of the United eee to rye 
on the route from the Havana to Halifax, has met witha truly liberal and friend- 
ly disposition to arrange the intercourse in such a way as 10 be mutually satis- 
factory. 

“The Philosophy of History. By A. D Paterson.—In rage nt seme of oy 
extreme severity of the weather on Wednesday evening last, the ren wi : 
the consent of the small audience present, postponed his first lecture until nex 
Weduesday, the 23d inst. We refer our readers to his advertisement in our 
columns for the particulars of the series. We understand that Mr. ee 
main object, in this course, is to trace out one sublime, uniform, an <m ” wt 
ing plan of Divine Providence in the affairs of mankind, and to shew t Se 
are usually styled Special Providences, though truly such in 4 a a 
application, are by no means deviations from the original divine an Pe eo 
der, but falling into that all-wise arran_ement, which Omniscience only 


foresee and prepare. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ic i tfully informed that this Establishment will be re-opened for the 
Wg A eed oo ay. Fet. 21st, on Which oecasion will be produced with new and 
splendid scenery, decorations,and appoiutments, the last new Tragedy of “NINA 
SFORZA,” now playing nightly at the Haymarket Theatre, London. 


Mrs. SEYMOUR, who is engaged for a limited number of nights, will appear in the 
character of ** Nina.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


R, A. D. PATERSON respectfully begs leave to announce that he pereewve to 
give a Course of Three Lectures on this subject, in the Grand Saloon at Niblo’s Gar- 
den. The following is the order of time, and of the several divisions in his dis- 
courses: aay 
‘Wednesday, 23rd Feb.—The subject proposed: Preliminary Considerations ; Ob- 
servations and Reflections on the Antedtluvian Portion of History. 


Monday, 28th Feb.—The subject continued—with the several bonds of connex- | 


ion, and applicable remarks—to the present times. — z 
Friday, 4th March.—Brief Review of the Histories of the Arts and Sciences ; Re- 
marks on Biography ; General Summary. 


*,* Tickets for a single lecture 50 cents each, for the course $leach. Doors to be | 


opened at half past 7, and each lecture to commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Ik? With a view to general convenience each lecture will be subdivided into two 
sections, so as to allow anintermissien of afew minutes. Feb 9-3t_ 


AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. 


URING the week commencing Feb. 7, 1842, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
resting MODEL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. The Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the FALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILROAD. The Al- 





bino Lady ; Fancy Glass Blowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. Price of Ad- | 


mission 25 Cents to the whole. Feb. 5th-tf. 








Tie Drama. 


Park Theatre.—There have been gay domgs at The Park during the cur- 
rent week, such indeed as will not pass lightly away from the recollection of the 





members who participated therein. The present is in truth a Bozomania, 
and, whether we look to the Theatres, the Stores, the public journals, or to 
any other place of general resort, still the ruling topic of conversation is 
“Boz! Boz!” The highly gifted gentleman who is the primary cause of all this 
turmoil, may well feel flattered at the sensation which has been caused, firstly 
by his writings, and subsequently by his presence ; but the claims which are 
made upon his physical, aye, and upon his mental force, in reply to the hos- 
pitalities which are tendered him, will bid fair to prostrate one or both shortly, 
unless he shall determine to resist them, and resolve to have his volition some- 
what at his own command 

The splendid festival of which we gave some preliminary account last week 
took place on Monday evening, and was of that surpassing briiliancy and ele- 
gance which might'have been expected from its managers, aided by the tact 
and energies of Mr. Simpson and his stage manager Mr. Barry. ‘To detail all 
the designs, which ornamented the coup d’ail, the decorations, the tableaux vi- 
vans,the convenience and the comfort of the several sa/ons,the capital banquet, 
wines, refreshments, music, dancing, and dress, would far excel the limits we 


can afford to such purposes, and, after doing our best would in all probability | 


fall infinitely short in conveying to the fancy that which so abundantly captivat- 
ed the eyes and ears. The Pit being boarded over, and the wings taken away 
from the stage, made a ball room of nearly 150 feet in length by about 60 feet 
in breadth, with no other subtraction from that space than a small piece at the 
farther end for displaying the twelve tableaux vivans from the various writings 
of Mr. Dickens. The boxes of the theatre were handsomely fitted up for the ad- 
vantage of such visitors as should wish to retire occasionally from the floor to 
view the festive scene beneath them,and here also they could at ease partake of 
any refreshments from the adjoining saloons, the tables of which actually 
groaned under the weight of the ‘‘ creature comforts” which were from thence 
liberally dispensed. 

The company began to assemble by a little after seven o'clock, and the move 
to the festival was so simultaneous, that by half-past seven the rank of carriages 
extended from the Park Theatre to Liberty Street, certainly above a quarter of 
a mile, and parties were set down in the most rapid succession, until there was 
a cram of at least three thousand persons within the walls. The visitors moved 


about, as well as they were able, now enjoying the general view, now stopping 


to admire the medallion tableaux painted by Hillyard from * Boz” incidents; | 


the more grave and retired securing to themselves good seats in the boxes, that 
they might view the moving and exciting scene ; the younger and more mercu- 
rial forcing their way from place to place, to know all and to see all of persons, 
places, and things ; but no commencement of the entertainments was attempted 
until the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens 
appearance about half-past nine, and after a variety of introductions anc other 


These honoured guests made their 


formalities had taken place the dancing began ;—at least such dancing as could 
be effected in the midst of a crowd pressing around to the imminent danger of 
‘‘ silks, satins, scarlets, and velvets.”’ 

We need scarcely advert to the beauty, elegance, taste, and fashion which 
were displayed by the ladies on this memorable occasion, nor of the splendour 
of decoration which was surpassingly put forth by the visitors in order to do 
honourthereto ; the scene was brilliant and imposing in the highest degree, and 
the only prominent fault was the excessive crowd. But besides the qualities 
to which we have alluded, there was another, not so visible, but equally and 
successfully existed—at least if we may believe what has been stated on good 
authority. This was, skill, in procuring admissions during the evening. We 
learn that an association of no fewer than five, tasked their skill to obtain ad- 
mittance with one ticket, that they succeeded, and even did the affairso well 
that finally they were all in the house together,and all partook freely of the good 
things prepared for the féte. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickens left the gay scene by twelve o'clock, but many of the 
visitors kept up the ball till a late hour in the morning. The day had been very 
unpromising, but it cleared up towards the evening, yet the damps and the 
cold were so trying that it is probable the physicians would find extra employ- 
ment through this affair. Certain itis that Mr. Dickens himself was so much 
indisposed on Tuesday and Wednesday as to be unable to see those who called, 
or to go out himself. 

Mr. Simpson advertised a repetition of the festivities and a view of all the 
decorations &c., upon the same scale as those of Monday night, to take place 
on Wednesday, and Mr. Dickens was again expected to be there; but he 


could not, for the reasons just alleged. The evening was tempestuous in the 


highest degree, yet, urged by that powerful spirit, Curtosity, a great number | 


of persons were present at the Theatre, and in truth the amusements went bet- 
ter off than on the original occasion. It was announced to take place again, 
for the last time, yesterday evening, and we have no doubt that again it was 


well attended and went off brilliantly 


The house will be opened again on Monday evening next for the ordinary | 


theatrical purposes. 


Mitchell's Olymmc Theatre—The Burlesque on the Richard III. draws 
crowds to this theatre, and the comicalities, which were reported to us last 
week,but which we have subsequently witnessed,are beyond measure the most 
humourous that have ever convulsed a laughing audience here. The plot and 
conduct of the piece follow that of Shakspeare very closely, several of the ori- 
ginal passages are given verbatim, but under circumstan es of waggery which 


completely change the feelings of the hearers; others are well paraphrased, , 


and are eq ially effective as mirth-moving parts of the dialogue. Richard 
(Mitchell) is a Cad to an Omnibus, and wishes to be its driver, he therefore re- 
moves Harry King (Nickenson) from the box, which he himself, subsequently 
usurps. The story goes completely through, in a parallel with the play, but 
the idea of seeing the Duchess of York a dirty scold, and Queen Elizabeth 
(wife or rather widow of Edward IV.) a drunken creature with one eve 
ed up” is certainly burle sque in the extreme. Mrs. Watts played the former, 


and Miss Singleton the latte r with much effect. This piece however is certainly 


* pund- 


what it profe sses to be—a burle sque—not a travestie, and altho 


| gh it contains 
ar. abundance of humour, theres 


it little attic wit in it 
Bowery Theatre —We have 


already adverted to the forthcoming féte at tl 
theatre which will take 


1s 


place on Tuesday evening next, the 22d inst., in com- 


Che Albion. 


memoratien of the Birth-day of Washington. Essentially, as we learn, it will 
be a military ball, but the devices, decorations, amusements, and general at- 
tractions will be of that mixed nature as to be suitable to civil as well as mar- 
tial feelings. The capabilities of the house,and the tact of the manager in every 
thing which is intended to be resplendent to the eye,and gratifying to the taste, 
are well known, and we doubt not that he will bring everything into requisition 
that can tend to make the festival one of surpassing brilliance and elegance. 
| The house will be closed on Monday evening, on account of the preparations 
| for this grand affair of the following night ; it is said that, already, the tickets are 
} numerously disposed of, and that it may probably be found necessary to repeat 
the display in the course of the week. 





MUSIC. 

Grand Concert at the City Hotel—We would call attention to the advertise- 
'ment of Madame Spohr Zahn, the eminent vocalist, and Mr. Keyzer, the ex- 
cellent violinist, who purpose to give a Concert at the City Hotel on Tuesday 
evening next. Both these artists are well known and highly appreciated in the 
| musical world, and, to the attractions which they will themselves present, they 
| will be likewise assisted by Messrs. Timm, Kossowsky, Boucher, and Aupick. 
It cannot fail to be a delectable treat. 

*.* We hear that it is the intention of Mrs. C. E. Horn to give a Soirée 
| Musicale on Tuesday evening next, at Rutger’s Institute; and that she will be 
assisted by Mr. C. E. Horn, and a young lady his pupil. We feel assured 
that lovers of music in that vicinity will receive much gratification therefrom, 
for no one knows better than Mr. Horn how to make a judicious selection, and 
there will be both taste and skill enough in requisition, to make a fine musical 
treat. 

New York Harmonists.—At the Musical Soiree of the Euterpean Society 
on Friday, 11th inst., four gentlemen designated themselves “The New 
York Harmonists,” volunteered a Glee for four voices, which they executed 
most beautifully ; they were loudly called for, and, obeying the call, they sang 
another, which was equally well received. We learn that subsequently, name- 
ly, on Thursday last, they gave a Glee Concert which was highly effective. 
We regret not having been present, but the tickets which were sent to us, did 
not come into our hands till yesterday morning. The ‘ Harmonists” are 
| Messrs. C. Horn, Junr., A. Phillips, F. W. Rosier, and S. Massett. They 
appear to have practised long and carefully together, and render their glees 
highly effective 


We must not omit here to remark on the immense improve- 
ments in the instrumental department, which have been produced in this excel- 
ent amateur society ; the precision and truth of their performances is seldom 
exceeded by any but professional artists. 





} THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL MOVEMENTS. 
M. Nagel the celebrated violinist is winning “ golden opinions” among the 


Dilettanti of New Orleans. After the specimens we have heard of him here, 
we feel no surprise at the raptures of others. 

Mr. Butier,the tragedian,has gone through a highly satisfactory engagement 
at Richmond, Va., and is now delighting the audiences of Charleston, S. C. 
| He is an artist of high talent and sound critical judgment, and well deserves 
the most unqualified patronage wherever he may go. 





BS A ng utente Lady at present employed in one of the first and best conducted 
Ladies Boarding Schools in this city, wishes to obtain a situation as Governess in 
a private family, or to superintend a Seminary. She is accustomed to give instruction 
in English, French, Music, &c. &c. Wili offer most satisfactory references and testi 
monials, and wiil be disengaged in March next. Apply by letter, (post paid), to Miss 
S., care of Dr. Alexander T. Watson, 5 White st Feb. 19-1t. 











ve CLASSICAL TEACHERS.—A Classical scholar, of undoubted ability, general 
information, mild deportment, and unexceptionable moral character, is wanted 
for a Collegiate school of established reputation in the city of New York. Should 
this advertisement meet the attention of any Gentleman resident either in the Umted 
States or Canada, who would derive further information on the subject, it can be ob- 
tained and particulars furnished on application by letter * post paid,” addressed to 
| A. D. Paterson, ®sq., 341 Broadway. To save unnecessary trouble,it will be useless for 
any one to apply, who has not had experience in imparting instruction, or at least con- 
| sidering himself possessed of the requisite qualincations, and who can devote from 
—_ . eight hours of the day to the laborious duties cf the profession 
re 9-2t. 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
ADAME SPOHR ZAHN and Mr. WM. KEYZER respectfully inform their friends 
and the public, that they will give a Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 24, at the City Hote). 
Solo Performers—Madame Spohr Zahn, Mr. Kossowsky,Mr. Boucher, Mr. Timm, Mr 
Aupick, and Mr. Keyzer. 
Mr. TIMM will preside at the Piano Forte. 
PROGRAMME.—Part 1. 











hs Se re Tia de cade dinnn 0sehcennssdcdessaseccdva Mozart. 
2. German Song, words by Goethe, ‘‘ Kenn 'st du das land,” (by desire) 
vein ee ig, Pn Ore ee atbe Heepeadasebensacnade L. Spolir. 
3. Piano Forte Solo, Fantasia on Oberon, Mr. Kossowsky--............ Thalberg. 
4. Violin Solo, Adagio, from Sponr’s celebrated 5th Concerto, Mr. Key- 
DUG sé a seun tebe derngneneesagyhnsdeiesecges whi nebke chneesensasncecs L. Spohr. 
5. Aria, from the Opera Titus, ‘‘Ha! sie schlagt shon o Vitellia,” Mad. 
PE Un aeiscdeesassbadsnnccnsesesa paccansuasanhonsssckasaue Mozart. 
©. ViDIGMOBIS Bale, ET. DOWCMO so 00 ccncnscaccstcseccessssoetccucescs 
7. English Song, * At Night.” words by T. Moore, Mad. Spohr Zahn... Bahr. 
8. Scherzo, from Beethoven's Quartett La Malinconia................. Beethoven. 
Part 2 
1. Grand Quiutett, Piano Forte with accompaniment, Mr. Timm......-- L. Spohr. 
2. Song, with obligato Violoncello accompaniment, by Mr. Boucher, and 
Jt 2 “er ee abickvateracpaves L. Spohr. 
3. Cornet a Piston Solo, “ Casta Diva,” Mr. Aupick...............-..- Bellin 
a ee ss MI nut on acc 6s nck nekis oddedenked sees cacuekehaensss De Beriot. 
5. Aria, from the Opera “ Pigaro,” ‘* Non sa pue casa son,” Mad. Spohr 
MUL 5 d6.0b0n as bn ee Ehend He denhebAddediadédcadcusdebeaesioaiess Mozart. 
6. Minuett, from Mozart’s Quartett, in D minor..................-..--.- Mozart. 
Tickets | dolar each, to be had at the principal Music Stores, and at the door on the 
evening of performance. Doors open at? o'clock. Concert to commence at 8 pre- 
cisely. Feb. 19-It 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Hair, 
that elicits the most luxusiant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biiiliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 





ov which are the words “ Rowiand’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
| the proprietors im red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowlamd’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
| Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 
| Rowland’s Odonto is without a nval as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
| properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As 4 se@urity against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York 


Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 


| Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee! 





| ENGLISH CHEESE, PATES &c 
) ECEIVED by the Gladiator from London :— 
| Vv 2 Casks finest Stilton Cheese in canisters. 


4 Cases ‘ Wiltshire and Chedder Cheese. 

20 Dozen assorted London Sauces from Wix & Sons. 

2 Casks best London Mustard in bottles. 
Received per the Sully from Havre: 

7 Cases Pates de Foie Gras and Game from Strasbourg. 
1 Case Span'sh Chocolate with Spice and Vanilla. 
~ For Sale by A. BININGER & Co., 
Feb. §-3t. 141 Broadway 





A LADY who is a Teacher of MU S1C, wishes for board in a private family, or re- 
pectable boarding house, where she would give instruction as an equivalent or 

part compensation for her board. References of the first respectabiiity will be given. 

Address S. P., at the office of this paper. Jan. 22-31+ 


LADY having some leisure hours, would take a few additional Music pupils at her 
own residence, No. 3 Mercer st: eet, or would attend at the houses of those who 
would favor her with their patronage. Jan. 22-tf, 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 

\ S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 

e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 

good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 

prices as will square with the times, <9 lusure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore su liberally experienced. 

N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 


Oct 23-6m. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 

Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times’ 
\ they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING ail kinds of SILK, COTTON and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Meriuo and Camet’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 

opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street 

Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form 

Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner 


- ov7? 6 
SILK DRESSES WATERED, aie 


FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 





February 19, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 


i ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 


of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre inent for ¢ , 4s families, and persons desirous of accom. 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. ; 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New Street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is —— suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. ‘ “ 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 








CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

CORBYN epee informs the Profession and the public. that he has open. 

e ed an office as above for he importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 

issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 

in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 

duced there, and im some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their production, and previous to publication. : 

W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—AII letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 











BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
— Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander = ——-—— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riey, do . 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. I, 
Caledonia, McKeilar, do Feb. 4, March 1], 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with eveiy convenience, and 
the best of stc res are provided. 

UT Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Spe: apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R.N., comimander, is intended to 
saill— 

From New York. 


From Bristol. 
Thursday, 28th of April, | 7 


Saturday, 2d of April, 
Saturday, 2ist of May, 
Saturday, 9th of July, 


Thursday, 16th of June, 
Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. Saturday, 27th of August, 
Thursday, 10th of Nov. Saturday, 15th of October, 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, ¥ Front st 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th a each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., ' 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,16th March. July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wil! be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 5th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, {Ainsworth, » KK «* “ 16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 8 * & “ogn 6, * SS ~“~.§ 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec | “* 24, * 24, ‘ 24 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, <« 6 © 1, “ 1l6[June 3, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, {C. Stoddard, *° % * &, “ou * 8, 8 * 8 
Albany, |\Watson, May 8, Sept. 8 Jan. 8] “* %, * 9, ** 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] * 16, ‘= 16, “ J6[luly 1, Nov. 1, Mareh 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castott, o 4 * 24, ° » = a 
Duck d’Orleans, A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 6 Feb. t}] ‘“* 24, “ 24, % 24 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, * 16, “ j6}Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, |W. W. Pell, — eS ae ee ee 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing purctualiy from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. \ Masters. ‘Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, (6. B. Grifing, | ** 10, © 10, - a! a. Se 


n 


, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “oo, “* @, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick:Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 147, * $17, “ I7 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, oie, eee * eS Se), Mtg SO Bipot. ee 
Quebec, F H Hevard,| ‘* 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |Hovey, March1, July 1, Nov. 1| ** 17, * 17, % I7 
Samson, Smith, * 1 om! 7 * ee ee 
Ifendrick Hudson E. E. Morgan, so * ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 47, “ 17 
Toronto, in. Griswokl, | * 10, ‘* 10, “201 * 7, * , * 


Westininster, |G. Moore, |* kh * &, os 20| June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pack eis will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each o: her in the following order, viz: — 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from _ Days of Sailing from 








York Liverpool 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, “1% * i, ** 13'Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! 
North America,'A. B. Lowber,} “19, “ 19, ‘“ 19 “ 7, & FOE. SR, 
Roscius, \J. Collins, ‘a. oe =a * ee . =“ 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, * 19 
Independence, \Nye, ~~ % © % * 1| a“ oo, © Ss .* = 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, erm = © 13\0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June | 
New York, |Cropper, em §- mh * we >. - © 
Siddons, |Cobb, “6 95 - on * a - hm | de | 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, * ~~ * 
Roscoe, [H.Huttleson,; “ 7, “ 7 “* FW gg, « 3, “* 
S. Whitney, /|Thompson, 13, ** 33, “ I3/Nov. J, March], July 1 
Columbus, Cole, “mm ©“ © © Ws 77, « . igi 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “mo, = @, * ee * Bf a “ & 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3] * 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “ 7, 46 ». * 7] * 95, * re 
United States, Britton, “13, “ 13, “ $3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1! 
England, 5.1. Wate, | “18, * 1, “ we Ae FO F 
Garrick, |Skiddy, | * 95, “« 95] “ 183, % 13, % 18 


5, 25, 
Oxford, 'J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July a? Ss = 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas. inelud- 
ing wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Axeuts for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield. and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
F T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co.,Liverpool. 
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